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CHAPTER XXII.—( Continued.) 


Reginald Lind entered, and bowed. Douglas placed a chair for 
him, and waited, mute, and a little put out. Mr. Lind’s eyes and 
voice showed that he also was not at ease; but his manner was 
courtly and his expression grave, as Douglas had, since his boyhood, 
been accustomed to see them. 

“T am sorry, Sholto,” said Mr. Lind, ‘‘that I cannot for the 
present meet you with the cordiality which formerly existed between 
us. However unbearable your disappointment at Marian’s marriage 
may have been, you should not have taken a reprehensible and des- 
perate means of remedying it. I speak to you now as an old friend— 
as one who knew you when the disparity in our ages was more 
marked than it is at present.” 

Douglas bowed. 

“T have just heard from Mr. Conolly—whom I met accidentally 
in Pall Mall—that you have returned from America. He gave me 
no further account of you, save that he had met you and spoken to 
you here. I hope nothing unpleasant passed.” 

‘‘The meeting was not a pleasant one. I shall take steps to make 
Mr. Conolly understand that.” 

‘‘ Nothing approaching to violence, I trust.” 

‘No. Mr. Conolly’s discretion averted it. I am not sure that a 
second interview between us will end so quietly.” 

‘The interview should not have taken place at all, Sholto. I 
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need not point out to you that prudence and good taste forbid any 
repetition of it.” 

“T did not seek it, Mr. Lind. He forced it upon me. I promise 
you that if a second meeting takes place, it will be forced upon him 
by me, and will take place in another country.” 

‘That is a young man’s idea, Sholto. The day for such crimes, 
thank Heaven, is past and gone. Let us say no more of it. I was 
=— to your mother on Sunday. Have you seen her yet?” 

“cc 0.2? 

*¢ Sholto, you hit us all very hard that Monday before Christmas. 
I know what I felt about my daughter. But I can only imagine what 
your mother must have felt about her son.” 

‘*T am not insensible to that. It has been rather my misfortune 
than my fault that I have caused you to suffer. If it will gratify 
you to know that I have suffered deeply myself, and am now, indeed, 
a broken man, I can assure you that such is the case.” 

‘‘It is fortunate for us all that matters are not absolutely irremedi- 
able. I will so far take you into my confidence as to tell you that I 
have never felt any satisfaction in Marian’s union with Mr. Conolly. 
Though he is unquestionably a remarkable man, yet there was a 
certain degree of incongruity in the match—you will understand me— 
which placed Marian apart from her family whilst she was with him. 
I have never entered my daughter’s house without a feeling that I 
was more or less a stranger there. Had she married you in the first 
instance, the case would have been different: I wish she had. How- 
ever, that is past regretting now. What I wish to say is that I can 
still welcome you as Marian’s husband, even though she will have a 
serious error to live down; and I shall be no less liberal to her than 
if her previous marriage had never taken place.” 

Douglas cleared his throat, but did not speak. 

‘* Well?” said Mr. Lind after a pause, reddening. 

‘* This is a very painful matter,” said Douglas at last. ‘“‘ As a man 
of the world, Mr. Lind, you must be aware that I am not bound to 
your daughter in any way.” 

‘“‘T am not speaking to you as a man of the world. I am speaking 
as a father, and as a gentleman.” 

‘Doubtless your position as a father is an unfortunate one. I can 
sympathize with your feelings. But as a gentleman—”’ 

“Think well of what you are going to say, Sholto. If you speak 
as a gentleman, you can have only one answer. If you have any 
other, you will speak as a scoundrel.” The last sentence came irre- 
pressibly to Mr. Lind’s lips; but the moment he had uttered it, he 
felt that he had been too precipitate. 
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‘“*T repeat, as a scoundrel—if you deny your duty in the matter.” 

‘“*T decline to continue this conversation with you, Mr. Lind. You 
know as well as I do that no gentleman is expected or even permitted 
by society to take as his wife a woman who has lived with him as 
his mistress.” 

‘“No man who betrays a lady and refuses to make her all the 
reparation in his power can claim to be a gentleman.” 

‘You are dreaming, Mr. Lind. Your daughter was the guardian 
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of herown honor. I made her no promises. It is absurd to speak of 
a woman of her age and experience being betrayed, as though she 
were a child.” 

“T always understood that you prided yourself on acting up to a 
higher standard of honorable dealing than other men. If this is your 
boasted —” 

“Mr. Lind,” said Douglas, interrupting him with determination, 
“‘no more of this, if you please. Briefly, I will have nothing what- 
ever to say to Mrs. Conolly in the future. If her reputation were 
as unstained as your own, I would still refuse to know her. I have 
suffered from her the utmost refinements of caprice and treachery, 
and the coarsest tirades of abuse. She left me of her own accord, 
in spite of my entreaties to her to stay—entreaties which I made her 
in response to an exhibition of temper which would have justified 
me in parting from her there and then. It is true that I have 
moulded my life according to a higher standard of honor than ordinary 
men; and it is also true that that standard is never higher, never 
more fastidiously acted up to, than where a woman is concerned. I 
have only to add that I am perfectly satisfied as to the propriety of 
my behavior in Marian’s case, and that I absolutely refuse to hear 
another accusation of unworthiness from you, much as I respect 
you and your sorrow.” 

Mr. Lind, though he saw that he must change his tone, found 
it hard to subdue his temper; for though not a strong man, he was 
unaccustomed to be thwarted. ‘‘Sholto,” he said: ‘‘ you are not serious. 
You are irritated by some lovers’ quarrel.” 

‘“‘T am justly estranged from your daughter; and I am resolved 
never to give her a place in my thoughts again. I have madly 
wasted my youth on her. Let her be content with that and the other 
things I have sacrificed for her sake.” 

‘“‘But this is dreadful. Think of the life she must lead if you 
do not marry her. She will be an outcast. She will not even have 
a name.” 

‘‘She would not be advised. She made her choice in defiance 
of an explicit warning of the inevitable results; and she must abide 
by it. I challenge the most searching inquiry into my conduct, Mr. 
Lind. It will be found, if the truth be told, that I spared her no 
luxury before she left me; and that, far from being the aggressor, it is 
I who have the right to complain of insult and desertion.” 

‘Still, even granting that her unhappy position may have rendered 
her a little sore and impatient at times, do you not owe her some 
forbearance since she gave up her home and her friends for you. 

‘‘Sacrifice for sacrifice, mine was the greater of the two. Like 
her, I have lost my friends and my position here—to some extent, 
at least. Worse, 1 have let my youth slip by in fruitless pursuit 
of her. For the home which she hated, I offered her one ten times 
more splendid. I gave her the devotion of a gentleman to replace the 
indifference of a blacksmith. What have 1 not done for her? I 
freed her from her bondage: I carried her across the globe: I 
watched her, housed her, fed her, clothed her as a princess. I loved 
her so as to teach her a meaning of the word love which she had never 
known before. And when I had served her turn—when I had rescued 
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her from her husband and placed her beyond his reach—when she 
became surfeited with a wealth of chivalrous love which she could 
not comprehend, and when a new world opened before her a fresh 
field for intrigue, I was assailed with slanderous lies, and forsaken. 
Do you think, Mr. Lind, that in addition to this, I will endure the 
reproaches of any man—even were he my own father?” 

“‘ But she suffers more, being a woman. The world will be com- 
paratively lenient towards you. If you and she were married and 
settled, with no consciousness of being in a false position, and no 
wearing fear of detection, you would get on together quite differently.” 

“It may be so; but I shall never put it to the test.” 

‘** Listen a moment, Sholto. Just consider the matter calmly and 
rationally. I ama rich man—at least I can endow Marian better 
than you perhaps think. I see that you feel aggrieved, and that you 
fear being forced into a marriage which you have, as you say—lI fully 
admit it, most fully—a perfect right to decline. But 1 am urging you 
to make Marian your legal wife solely because it is the best course for 
both of you. That, I assure you, is the feeling of society in the 
matter. Everybody speaks to me of your becoming my son-in-law. 
The Earl says no other course is possible. I will give you ten 
thousand pounds down on her wedding day. You will lose nothing: 
Conolly will not claim damages. He has contradicted the report that 
he would. I will pay the costs of the divorce as well. Mind, I do not 
mean that I will settle the money on her. I will give it to her uncon- 
ditionally. In other words, it will become your property the moment 
you become her husband.” 

“ T understand,” said Douglas, contemptuously. ‘‘ However, as it 
is merely a question of making your daughter an honest woman in 
consideration of so much cash, 1 have no doubt you will find plenty of 
poorer men who will be glad to close with you for half the money. 
You are much in the city now, I believe. Allow me to suggest that 
you will find a dealer there more easily than in St. James’s.” 

Mr. Lind reddened again. ‘I do not think you see the matter in 
the proper light,” he said. ‘‘ You are asked to repair the disgrace you 
have brought on a lady and upon her family. I offer you a guarantee 
that you will not lose pecuniarily by doing so. Whatever other loss 
you may incur, you are bound to bear it as the penalty of your own 
act. I appeal to you, sir, as one gentleman appeals to another, to 
remove the dishonor you have brought upon my name.” 

“To transfer it to my own, you mean. hank you, Mr. Lind. 
The public is more accustomed to associate conjugal levity with the 
name of Lind than with that of Douglas.” 

‘“‘If you refuse the justice which you owe to my daughter, you 
need not couple that refusal with an insult to me.” 

“‘T have already explained that I owe your daughter nothing. 
You come here and offer me ten thousand pounds to marry her. I 
decline the bargain. You then take your stand upon the injury to 
your name. I merely remind you that your name was somewhat 
tarnished even before Mrs. Conolly changed it for the less distinguished 
one which she has really dishonored.” 

‘“‘ Douglas,” said Mr. Lind trembling: ‘‘I will make you repent 
this. I will have satisfaction.” 
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‘¢ As you remarked when I declared my readiness to give satisfac- 
tion in the proper quarter, the practice you allude to is obsolete. 
Fortunately so, I think, in our case.’ 

‘You are a coward, sir.” Douglas rang the bell. ‘‘I will expose 
you in every club in London.” 

‘“‘Shew this gentleman out,” said Douglas to his servant. 

‘**' You have received that order because I told your master that he 
is a rascal,” said Mr. Lind to the man. “TI shall say the same thing 
to every man I meet between this house and the committee room of 
his club.” 

The servant looked grave as Mr. Lind left the room. Soon after, 
Douglas, finding solitude and idleness intolerable, went into the 
streets, though he no longer felt any desire to meet his acquaintances, 
and twice crossed the Haymarket to avoid them. Ashe strolled about, 
thinking of all that had been said to him that afternoon, he grew 
morose. Twice he calculated his expenditure on the American trip, 
and the difference that an increment of ten thousand pounds would 
make in his property. Suddenly, in turning out of Air Street into 
Piccadilly, he found himself face to face with Lord Jasper. 

“How do you do?” said the latter, pleasantly, but without the 
unceremonious fellowship that had formerly existed between them. 
‘*T am glad to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said Douglas, ‘‘I am quite well.” 

A pause followed: Lord Jasper not knowing exactly what to say 
next. 

“T am considering where I shall dine,” said Douglas. ‘‘ Have 
you dined yet ?” 

‘‘No. I promised to dine at home this evening. My mother has 
a few people whom she wants me to meet.” 

Douglas knew that before the elopement Lord Jasper would have 
asked him to join the party. ‘‘ I suppose people have been pleased to 
talk a good deal about me of late,” he said. 

‘Yes, I fear so. However, I hope it will pass over.” 

‘Tt shows no sign of passing over as yet, then?” 

“Well, it has become a little stale as a topic; but there is unde- 
niably a good deal of feeling about it still. If you will excuse my 
saying so, I think that perhaps you would do well to keep out of the 
way a little longer.” 

‘“‘'Presuming, of course, that popular feeling is a matter about 
which I am likely to concern myself.” 

“‘ That is a question for you to decide. Pardon me the hint.” 

‘‘ The question is whether it is not better to be on the spot, so as 
to strangle calumny at its source, than to hide myself abroad whilst 
a host of malicious tongues are busy with me.” 

‘**As to that, Douglas, I assure you you have been very fairly 
treated. The chief blame, as usual, has fallen on the weaker sex. 
Nothing could exceed the moderation of those from whom the loudest 
complaints might have been expected. Reginald Lind has hardly 
ever mentioned the subject. Even to me, he only shook his head and 
said that it was an old attachment. As to Conolly, he has actually 
been reproached for extenuating your conduct.” 

‘“‘Aye. <A very astute method of bringing me into contempt. 
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Allow me to enlighten you a little, Jasper. Lind, whose daughter 
I have discovered to be one of the worst of women, has just offered 
me ten thousand pounds to marry her. That speaks for itself. 
Conolly, who drove her into my arms by playing the tyrant whilst I 
— the lover, is only too glad to get rid of her. At the same time, 

e is afraid to fight me, and ashamed to say so. Therefore he im- 
pudently pretends to pity me for being his gull in the matter. But I 
will stop that.” 

“T think you are rather hasty in forming your conclusions, 
Douglas. Conolly is a particular friend of mine; and I see nothing 
improbable in his own account of the matter. Still, I know he is an 
odd fellow ; and I do not blame you for misunderstanding him.” 

“Tf he is your friend, of course I have nothing more to say. I 
think I will turn in here and dine. Good evening.” 

They parted; and Douglas entered a restaurant and dined alone. 
He came out an hour later in improved spirits, and began to consider 
whether he would go to the theatre or venture into his club. He was 
close to a lamp at a corner of Leicester Square when he stopped to 
debate the point with himself; and in his preoccupation he did not 
notice a four-wheeled cab going slowly past him, carrying a lady in 
an old white opera cloak. This was Mrs. Leith Fairfax, who, recog- 
nizing him, called to the cabman to drive a little past the lamp and 
stop. 

yi Good heavens!” she said in a half-whisper, ‘‘ you here! What 
madness possessed you to come back?” 

‘*T had no further occasion to stay away.” 

‘* How coolly you say so! You have iron nerves, all you Douglases. 
I have heard all; and I know what you have suffered. Let me give 
you a warning. You have an enemy.” 

‘¢ Doubtless I have a great many, Mrs. Leith Fairfax.” 

‘* The one I mean is a woman, more dangerous to an athlete like 
you thanaman. You know Elinor McQuench?” 

‘“*T am aware that she is no friend of mine. I never aspired to 
her friendship.”’ 

** So much the worse for you, if you ever fall into her power. She 
was one of Sholto Douglas’s many admirers once ; and as he did not— 
at least, I presume so—take pity on her, he has now to count upon 
the full measure of a very spiteful woman’s wrath. Beware of her 
friends. They have heard nothing good of you.” 

“« Possibly. I do not frequent Mies McQuench’s circle, and am not 
likely to suffer much from their disapprobation.” 

‘* How soon will you leave London?” 

‘‘ T have no intention of leaving it at present.” 

‘** But you cannot stay here.” 

“Pray, why not? Is not London large enough for any man who 
does not live by the breath of the world?” 

“Out of the question, Mr. Douglas. Absolutely out of the 
question. You must go away for a year at the very least. You must 
yield something to propriety.” 

‘I shall yield nothing. I can do without any section of society 
that may feel called upon to do without me.” 

“Oh, you must subdue that imperious nature of yours for your 
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mother’s sake if not for your own. Besides, you have been very 
wicked and reckless and daring, just like a Douglas. You ought to 
do penance with a good grace. I may conclude, since you are here, 
that Elinor McQuench’s story is true as far as the facts go.” 

‘*T have not heard her story.” 

“ Tt is only that you have parted from—you know.” 

‘That is true. Can I gratify your curiosity in any other par- 
ticular?” 

“ Strive not to let yourself be soured, Mr. Douglas. I shudder 
when I think of what you have undergone at the hands of one 
woman. There: I will not allude to it again.” 

‘“* You will do wisely, Mrs. Leith Fairfax. What I have suffered, 
I have suffered. I desire no pity, and will endure none.” 

“That is so like yourself. I must be getting on towards the 
theatre, or I shall be late. Will you come and see me quietly some day 
before you go? Iam never at home to anyone on Tuesdays; but if 
you come at about five, Caroline will let you in. It will be dark: 
nobody will see you. We can have a chat then.” 

‘“‘ Thank you,”’ said Douglas, coldly, stepping back, and raising his 
hat, ‘“‘I shall not intrude on you. Good evening.” 

She waved her hand to him; and the cab departed. He walked 
quickly back to Charles Street, and called his servant.. 

‘* T suppose no one has called.” 

‘Yes, sir. Mrs. Douglas came very shortly after you went out. 
She wishes you to go to the square this evening, sir.” 

“This evening? I am afraid—Buckstone.”’ 

‘6 Yes, sir.” 

‘Ts she looking well?” 

“A little tired, sir. But quite well, I have no doubt.” 

‘How much of the luggage have you unpacked?” 

‘Only your portmanteau, sir. I thought —” 

“So much the better. Pack it again. I am going to Brussels to- 
night, or as far on the way thither as I can get. Find out about the 
trains. I shall want you to take a hansom and bring a note to Chester 
Square ; but come back at once without waiting to be spoken to.” 

‘Very good, sir.” 

Douglas then sat down and wrote the note. 

‘*My dear Mother, 

‘I am sorry I was out when you called. I did not expect you, 
as I am only passing through London on my way to Brussels, I am anxious 
to get clear of this vile city, and so shall start to-night. Buckstone tells 
me youare looking well; and this assurance must content me for the present, 
as I find it impossible to go to you. You were = right in pena 
me against what has happened ; but it is all past and broken off now; an 
I am still as ever, ‘‘ your affectionate son, 

‘*SHOLTO DovuGLas.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
One day, Eliza, out of patience, came to Mrs. Myers, and said, 
‘‘A’ thin, maam, will you come up and spake to Miss Conolly. 
She’s risin’ ructions above stairs.” 
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“Oh dear, oh dear!” said Mrs. Myers. ‘‘Cant you keep her 
quiet?” 

‘“‘ Arra, how can I kape her quiet, an’ she cryin’ an’ roarin’, dyin’ 
an’ desarted ?” 

‘“‘ Ask Mrs. Forster to go in and coax her to stop.” 

‘Mrs. Fosther’s at dhuddher ind o’ the town. Whisht! There 
she is, callin’ me. You'll have to g’ up to her, maam. Faith I wont 
go next or near her.” 

‘‘There’s no use in my going up, Eliza. What can I do?” 

Eliza had nothing to suggest. ‘‘I’m sure, maam,”’ she pleaded, 
‘if she wont mind you, she wont mind me—bad manners to her!” 

Mrs. Myers hesitated. The lodger became noisier. 

‘“‘T s’pose I’ve got to go,” said Mrs. Myers plaintively. She went 
upstairs and found Susanna lying on the sofa, groaning, with a 
dressing-gown and a pair of thick boots on. 

‘‘ What 7s the matter with you, Miss Susan? You’re goin’ on fit 
to raise the street.” 

‘For God’s sake go and get something forme. Make the doctor 
do something. I’m famishing. I must be poisoned.” 

“‘ Lord forbid!” 

‘Look at me. I cant eat anything. Oh! I cant even drink. I 
tell you I am dying of thirst.” 

‘* Well, Miss Susan, there’s plenty for you to eat and drink.” 

‘*What is the good of that, when I can neither eat nor drink? 
Nothing will stay inside me. If I could only swallow brandy, I 
shouldnt care. I thought I could die drunk. Oh! Send Eliza out for 
some laudanum. I cant stand this: T’ll kill myself.” 

‘*Be quiet, Miss Susan: you'll be better presently. What’s the 
use of talking about the doctor? He says you’ll not be able to drink 
for days, and that you will get your health back in consequence. You 
are doing yourself no good by screeching like that; and you are 
ruining me and my house.” 

‘** Your house is all you care about. Curse you, I hope you may 
die deserted yourself. Dont go away. Dear Aunt Sally, you wont 
leave me here alone, will you? If you do, I'll scream like a hundred 
devils.” 

““T dont know what to do with you,”’ said Mrs. Myers, crying. 
‘You'll drive me as mad as yourself. Why did I ever let you into 
this house ?” 

‘Oh bother! Are you beginning to howl now? Have you any 
sardines, or anything spicy? I think I could eat some salted duck. 
No I couldnt, though. Go for the doctor. There must be something 
that will dome good. What use is he if he cant set me right? All 
I want is something that will make me able to drink a tumbler of 
brandy.” 

“The Lord help you! Praise goodness, here’s Mrs. Forster coming 
up. What’ll she think of you if you keep moaning like that? Mrs. 
Forster: will you step in here and try to quiet her a bit? She’s clean 
mad.” 

‘¢Come here,” cried Susanna, as Marian entered. ‘‘ Come and sit 
beside me. You may get out, you old cat: I dont want you any 
longer.” 
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‘Hush, pray,’ 
down by the sofa. 

‘What is the matter?” 

‘‘The same as last night, only a great deal worse,” said Susanna, 
shutting her eyes and turning her head aside. ‘It’s all up with 
me this time, Mrs. Ned. I’m dying, not of drink, but of the want 
of it. Is that fiend of a woman gone?” 

“Yes. You ought not to wound her as you did just now. She 
has been very kind to you.” 

‘‘T dont care. Oh dear me, I wonder how long this is going 
to last.’ 

‘‘Shall I go for the doctor?” 

““No, what can he do? Stay with me. I wish I could sleep 
or eat.” 

‘You will be better soon. The doctor says that Nature is making 
an effort to rescue you from your habit by making it impossible for 
you to drink. Try and be patient. Will you not take off those 
heavy boots?” 

‘No, I cant feel my feet without them. I shall never be better,” 
said Susanna, writhing impatiently: ‘‘I’m done for. How old are 
you? You neednt mind telling me. I shall soon be beyond repeating 
it.” 

‘“‘T was twenty-five in June last.” 

‘“T am only twenty-nine. I started at eighteen, and got to the 
top of the tree in seven years. I came down quicker than I went up. I 
might have gone on easily for fifteen years more, only for drinking 
champagne. I wish I had my life to live over again: you wouldnt 
catch me playing burlesque. If I had got the chance, I know IL 
could have played tragedy or real opera a great deal better than all 
that frothy stuff that came so easy to me. At least, comparatively 
easy; for I had to work hard at first; and they wont fill my place 
very readily: that’s one comfort. My cleverness was my ruin. Ned 
was not half so quick. It used to take him months to learn things 
that I picked up offhand; and yet you see how much better he has 
done than I.” 

“Do not disturb yourself with vain regrets. Think of something 
else. Shall we talk about Marmaduke ?” 

“No, I dont particularly care to. Somehow, at my pass, one 
thinks most about oneself, and about things that happened long ago. 
People that I came to know later on, like Bob, seem to be slipping 
away from me. There was a baritone in my father’s company, a 
tremendous man, with shining black eyes, and a voice that stunned 
you when you were close to him: he must have been sixty at least; 
and he was very fat; but he was the most dignified man I ever saw. 
You should have heard him do the Duke in ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ or 
sing the ‘Pro Peccatis’ from Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’! I was ten 
years old when he was with us; and my grand ambition was to sing 
with him when I grew up. He would shake his head if he saw 
Susanetta now. I would rather hear him sing three bars than have 
ten visits from Bob. Oh dear! I thought this cursed pain was 
getting numbed; but it is worse than ever.” 

“Try to keep from thinking of it. I have often wondered that 


said Marian, putting her bonnet aside and sitting 
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you never speak of your child. I have heard from my friend in 
London that it is very well and happy.” 

‘Oh, you mean Lucy. She was a lively little imp.” 

‘“ Would you not like to see her again?” 

“No, thank you. She is well taken care of, I suppose. I am 
glad she is out of my hands. She was a nuisance to me; and I am 
not a very edifying example for her. What on earth should I want 
to see her for?” 

‘‘T wish I had had the good fortune to be a mother.” 

Susanna laughed. ‘Never say die, Mrs. Ned. You dont know 
what may happen to you yet. There now: I know, without opening 
my eyes, that you are shocked, bless your delicacy! How do you 
think I should have got through life if I’d been thinskinned? What 
good does it do you? You are pining away in this hole of a lodging; 
you squirm when Mrs. Myers tries to be friendly with you; and I 
sometimes laugh at your expression when Eliza treats you to a little 
blarney about your looks. Now J would just as soon gossip and 
swear at her as go to tea with the Queen.” 

“‘T am not shocked at all. ‘You see as badly as other people when 
your eyes are shut.” 

‘They will soon shut up for ever. I half wish they would do 
it at once. I wonder whether I will get any ease before there is 
an end of me.” 

‘‘ Perhaps the end of you on earth will be a good beginning for 
you somewhere else, Susanna.” 

“Or a bad one. Well, I cant be much worse off than I am at 
present. Anyhow, I must take my chance.” 

‘‘Would you like to see a clergyman? I dont want to alarm you: 
I am sure you will get better—the doctor told me so; but if you like, 
I will go for one.” 

‘““No, I dont want to be bothered—at least not yet. Besides, I 
hate clergymen, all except your brother the doctor, who fell in love 
with me.” 

“Very well. I only suggested it in case you should feel uneasy.” 

“IT dont feel quite easy; but I dont care sufficiently about it to 
make a fuss. It will be time enough when I am actually at death’s 
door. All I know is that if there is a place of punishment in the 
next world, it is very unfair, considering what we suffer in this. I 
didnt make myself or my circumstances. I think I will try to sleep. 
I am half dead as it is with pain and weariness. Dont go until I 
am asleep.” 

‘“‘T will not. Let me get you another pillow.” 

‘“‘No,”’ said Susanna drowsily, “dont touch me.” 

Marian sat listening to her moaning respiration for nearly half-an- 
hour. Then, having some letters to write, she went to her own room 
to fetch her desk. Whilst she was looking for her pen, which was 
mislaid, she heard Susanna stirring. The floor creaked ; and there 
was a clink as of a bottle. A moment later, Marian, listening with 
awakened suspicion, was startled by the sound of a heavy fall mingled 
with a crash of breaking glass. She ran back into the next room just 
in time to see Susanna, on her hands and knees near the stove, lift 
her white face for a moment, displaying a bleeding wound on her 
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temple, and then stumble forward, and fall prone on the carpet. 
Marian saw this; saw the walls of the room revolve before her; and 
fainted upon the sofa, which she reached without knowing how. 

When she recovered, the doctor was standing by her; and Eliza 
was picking up fragments of the broken bottle. The smell of the 
spilled brandy reminded her of what had happened. 

‘‘Where is Miss Conolly?” she said, trying to collect her wits. 
‘“‘T am afraid I fainted at the very moment when I was most wanted.” 

‘All right,” said the doctor. ‘Keep quiet: youll be well 
presently. Dont be in a hurry to talk.” 

Marian obeyed; and the doctor, whose manner was kind, though 
different to that of the London physicians to whom she was accustomed, 
presently left the room and went upstairs. Eliza was crying. 

‘Ts Miss Conolly seriously hurt ?”’ said Marian. 

‘< Oa, blessed hour, she’s kilt,” cried Eliza. ‘‘ Her head’s dhreepin’ 
wid blood.” 

Marian shuddered, and felt faint again. 

‘Lord Almighty save us,’ continued Eliza, ‘‘I do’ knoa how she 
done it at all, at all. She must ha’ fell agin the stoave. It’s the 
dhrink, dhrink, dhrink, that brought her to it. It’s little I knew 
what that wairy bottle o’ brandy would do to her, or sorra bit o’ me 
would ha’ got it.” 

“You did very wrong in getting it, Eliza.” 

‘¢ What could I do, miss, when she axed me ?” 

‘‘There is no use in crying over it now. It would have been 
kinder to have kept it from her.” 

‘“‘Sure I know. Many’s the time I tould herso. But she could 
talk the birds off the bushes; and it wint to me heart to refuse her. 
God send her well out of her throuble !” 

Here the doctor returned. ‘‘ How are you now?” he said. 

‘‘T think I am better. Pray dont think of me. How is she?” 

‘“Tt’s allover. Hallo! Come, Miss Biddy: you go and cry in 
the kitchen,”’ he added, pushing Eliza, who had begun to utter loud 
lamentations, out of the room. 

“‘How awful!” said Marian, stunned. ‘‘Are you quite sure? 
She seemed better this morning.” 

‘Quite sure,” said the doctor, smiling grimly at the question. 
‘She was practically dead when they carried her upstairs, poor girl. 
It’s easier to kill a person than you think, Mrs. Forster, although 
she tried so long and so hard without succeeding. But she’d have 
done it. She’d have been starved into health only to drink herself 
back into starvation; and the end would have been a very bad one. 
Better as it is, by far!” 

‘“‘Doctor: I must go out and telegraph the news to London. I 
know one of her relatives there.” 

The doctor shook his head. ‘TI will telegraph if you like; but you 
must stay here. You're not yet fit to go out.” 

“‘T am afraid I have not been well lately,” said Marian. ‘I want 
te consult you about myself—not now, of course, after what has 
happened, but some day when you have leisure to call.” 

“You can put off consulting me just as long as you please; but 
this accident is no reason why you shouldnt do it at once. If there is 
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anything wrong, the sooner you have advice—you neednt have it 
from me if you prefer some other doctor—the better.” 

Upon this encouragement Marian described to him her state of 
health. He seemed a little amused; asked her a few questions ; and 
finally told her coolly that she might expect to become a mother next 
fall. She was so utterly dismayed that he began to look stern in 
anticipation of an appeal to him to avert this—an appeal which he had 
often had to refuse without ever having succeeded in persuading a 
woman that it was futile, or convincing one that it was immoral. But 
Marian spared him this: she was overwhelmed by the new certainty 
that a reconciliation with her husband was no longer possible. Her 
despair at the discovery showed her for the first time how home-sick 
she really was. 

When the doctor left, Mrs. Myers came and exclaimed, wept, and 
gossiped until two police-officers arrived. Marian related to them 
what she had seen of the accident, and became indignant at the 
apparent incredulity with which they questioned her and examined 
the room. After their departure Eliza came to her, and invited her 
to go upstairs and see the body of Susanna. She refused with a 
shudder; but when she saw that the girl was hurt as well as aston- 
ished, it occurred to her that avoidance of the dead might, if it came 
to Conolly’s knowledge, be taken by him to indicate a lack of kind 
feeling towards his sister. So she overcame her repugnance, and 
went with Eliza. The window shades were drawn down; and the 
dressing table had been covered with a white cloth, on which stood a 
plaster statuette of the Virgin and Child, with two lighted candles 
before it. To please Eliza, who had evidently made these arrange- 
ments, Marian whispered a few words of approval, and turned 
curiously to the bed. The sight made her uncomfortable. ‘The corpse 
was decently laid out, its wounded forehead covered with a bandage, 
and Eliza’s rosary and crucifix on its breast; but it did not, as Marian 
had hoped, suggest peace or sleep. It was not Susanna, but a vacant 
thing that had always underlain her, and which, apart from her, was 
ghastly. 

‘**She died a good Catholic anyhow—the light o’ heaven to her 
sowl!” said Eliza, whimpering, but speaking as though she expected 
and defied Marian to contradict her. 

‘¢ Amen,” said Marian. 

‘“‘Tt’s sure and sartin. There never was a Conolly a Prodestan’ 
yet.” 

Marian left the room, resolving to avoid such sights in future. 
Mrs. Myers was below, anxious to resume the conversation which the 
visit of the police had interrupted. Marian could not bear this. To 
escape, she left the house, and went to her only friend in New York, 
Mrs. Crawford, whose frequent visits she had never before ventured 
to return. To her she narrated the events of the day, and the com- 
munication which the doctor had made to her. 

“I ought to have anticipated the truth,” said Marian; “‘ but by 
some unaccountable perversity of imagination, I never thought of 
sucha thing. I suppose,” she added plaintively, ‘it was because it 
never happened to me before.” 

Mrs. Crawford began to laugh. “I suspected it long ago, and 
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gave you a hint or two; but you didnt take them. This business of 
the poor girl killing herself is real shocking though. Perhaps your 
husband will come over here now, and give you a chance of making 
up with him.” 

‘Tf he does, I must leave New York, Mrs. Crawford.” 

‘What are you frightened of? If he isas good amanas you 
say, you ought to be glad to see him. I’m sure he would have you 
back. Depend on it, he has been longing for you all this time; and 
when he sees you again as pretty as ever, he will open his arms to 
you. He wont like you any the worse for being a little bashful with 
him after such an escapade.” 

‘‘T would not meet him for any earthly consideration. After what 
the doctor told me to-day, I would throw myself out of the window, I 
think, if I heard him coming upstairs. I should like to see him, if I 
were placed where he could not see me; but face him I could not.” 

‘Well, my dear, I think it’s right silly of you, though the little 
stranger—it will be a regular stranger—is a difficulty: there’s no two 
ways about that.” 

‘¢ Besides, I have been thinking over things alone in my room; 
and I see that it is better for him to be free. I know he was disap- 
pointed in me. He is not the sort of man to be tied down to such an 
ignorant woman as I.” 

‘‘ What does he expect from a woman? If youre not good enough 
for him, he must be very hard to please.”’ 

Marian shook her head. ‘ He is capable of pitying and being 
considerate with me,” she said: ‘‘I know that. But I am not sure 
that it is a good thing to be pitied and forborne with. There is some- 
thing humiliating in it. I suppose I am proud, as you often tell me; 
but I should like to be among women what he is amongst men, 
supported by my own strength. Even within the last three weeks, 
I have felt myself becoming more independent in my isolation. I 
was afraid to go about the streets by myself at first. Now I am 
getting quite brave. That unfortunate woman did me good. Taking 
care of her, and being relied on so much by her, has made me rely on 
myself more. I have not, thanks to you, much loneliness to complain 
of. And yet I have been utterly cast down sometimes. I cannot tell 
what is best. Sometimes I think that independence is worth all the 
solitary struggling it costs. Then, again, I remember how free from 
real care I was at home, and yearn to be back there. It is so hard to 
know what one ought to do.” 

“You have been more lively since you got such a pleasant answer 
to your telegram. I wish the General wouid offer to let me keep my 
own money and as much more as | wanted. Not that he is close- 
fisted, poor man. That reminds me to tell you that you must stay 
the evening. He wants to see you as bad as can be—never stops 
asking me to bring you up some time when he’s at home. You 
— excuse yourself: the General will see you safe back to your 
place.”’ 

‘‘ But if visitors come, Mrs. Crawford ?” 

‘Nobody will come. If they do, they will be glad to see you. 
What do they know about you? You cant live like a hermit all 
your life.” 
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Marian, sooner than go back to Mrs. Myers’s, stayed; and the 
evening passed pleasantly enough, although three visitors came—a 
gentleman, with his wife and brother. The lady, besides eating, and 
replying to the remarks with which Mrs. Crawford occasionally 
endeavored to entertain her, did nothing but admire Marian’s dress 
and listen to her conversation. Her husband was polite; but Marian, 
comparing him with the English gentlemen of her acquaintance, 
thought him rather oppressively respectful, and too much given to 
conversing in little speeches. He had been in London; and he 
described, in a correct narrative style, his impressions of St. Paul’s, 
the Tower, and Westminster Palace. His brother fell in love with 
Mrs. Forster at first sight, and sat silent until she remarked to him 
how strangely the hotel omnibuses resembled old English stage 
coaches, when he became talkative and soon convinced her that 
American society produced quite as choice a compound of affability 
and folly as London could. Soon, forgetting her fear of strangers, 
she enjoyed herself so much after her long seclusion, that once or 
twice, when the thought of dead Susanna came back to her, she was 
ashamed to be so gay. 

No one was stirring at Mrs. Myers’s when she returned. They 
had left her lamp in the entry, and she took it upstairs with her, 
going softly lest she should disturb the household. Susanna’s usual 
call and petition for a few minutes’ talk was no longer to be feared; 
for Susanna was now only a memory. Marian tried not to think of 
the body in the room above. Though she was free from the dread 
which was just then making Eliza tremble, cry, and cross herself 
to sleep, she disliked the corpse all the more as she distinguished it 
from the no-longer existent woman: a feat quite beyond the rude 
cunning of the Irish peasant girl. She sat down and began to 
think. The Crawfords and their friends had been very nice to 
her: no doubt the lady would not have been civil had she known all; 
but then the lady was a silly person. They were not exactly what 
Marian considered the best sort of people; but New York was not 
London. She would not stay at Mrs. Myers’s: her income would 
enable her to lodge more luxuriously. If she could afford to furnish 
some rooms for herself, she would get some curtains which she had 
seen one day when shopping with Mrs. Crawford. They would go 
well with 

A noise in the room overhead—Susanna’s death chamber. Marian 
gave a great start, and understood what Eliza meant by having “the 
life put across in her.” She listened, painfully conscious of the beats 
of her heart. The noise came again: a footstep, or a chair pushed 
back, or—she was not certain what. Could Mrs. Myers be watching 
at the bedside? It was most unlikely. Could Susanna be recovering 
—finding herself laid out for dead, and making a struggle for life 
up there alone? That would be inconvenient—undesirable: even 
Marian forgot just then to consider that obvious view wrong and 
unfeeling; but anyhow she must go and see, and, if necessary, help. 
She wished there were someone to keep her company, but was 
ashamed to call Eliza; and she felt that she would be as well by 
herself as with Mrs. Myers. There was nothing for it but to take 
a candle and go alone. No repetition of the noise occurred to daunt 
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her afresh; and she reached the landing above almost reassured, 
and thinking how odd it was that the idea of finding somebody— 
Susanna—there, though it had come asa fear, was fading out asa 
disappointed hope. 

Finding herself loth to open the door, she at last set her teeth and 
did it swiftly, as if to surprise someone within. She did surprise 
someone—her husband. He was sitting by his sister’s body; and 
Marian saw him for the first time moved and with his mask off. He 
started violently on seeing her, and rose, whilst she, mechanically 
shutting the door without turning, leaned back against it with her 
hand behind her, and looked at him openmouthed. 

“Marian,” he said: ‘‘I came here to make a pretty scene with 
you, and to take you back with me. But here’’—indicating the 
figure on the bed—‘‘is an end of hypocrisy! Let us have no trash 
of magnanimous injured husband, erring but repentant wife. We 
are man and woman, nothing less and nothing more. After our 
marriage you declined intercourse on those terms, and I accepted your 
conventions to please you. Now I refuse all conventions: you have 
broken them yourself. If you will not have the truth between us, 
avoid me until I have subsided into the old groove again. There,” he 
added, wincing, ‘‘dont blush. What have you to blush for? It was 
the only honest thing you ever did.” 

‘‘T dont understand.” 

‘“‘No: how could you? You never did; and you never will.” 

‘¢Tf you mean to accuse me of having deceived you,” said Marian, 
greatly relieved and encouraged by a sense of being now the injured 
party, ‘“‘you are most unjust. I dont excuse myself for behaving 
wickedly; but I never deceived you or told you a falsehood. Never. 
When he first spoke wrongly to me, I told you at once; and you did 
not care.” 

“Not a straw. It was nothing to me that he loved you: the point 
was, did you love him? If not, then I had nothing to fear: if so, 
I had nothing to lose, having already lost you. But you mistake my 
drift. Falsehood is something more than fibbing. You never told 
fibs—except the two or three dozen a week that mere politeness 
required and which you never thought of counting; but you never 
told me the truth, Marian, because you never told yourself the truth. 
You told me what you told yourself, I grant you; and so you were 
not conscious of deceit. I dont reproach you. Surely you can bear 
to be told what every honest man tells himself almost daily.” 

‘*T suppose I have deserved it,” said Marian; “‘ but unkind words 
from you are a new experience. You are very unlike yourself to- 
night.” 

= On the contrary, I am like myself, I hope. I adopted your rule 
of speaking kindly rather than truthfully because the truth made you 
shrink from me. As I said before, I refuse further intercourse on 
such terms. They have proved unkind in the long run.” 

‘You spoke plainly enough to her,” said Marian, glancing at 
the bed; ‘‘ but in the long run it did her no good.” 

‘*She would have laughed me to scorn if I had minced matters; 
for she never deceived herself. Society, by the power of the 
purse, set her to nautch girl’s work, and forbad her the higher 
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work that was equally within her power. Being enslaved and 
debauched in this fashion, how could.she be happy except when she 
was not sober? It was her own immediate interest to drink: it was 
her tradesman’s interest that she should drink: it was her servants’ 
interest that she should be pleased with them for getting drink for 
her. She was clever, goodnatured, more constant in her affection than 
you have been, a living fountain of innocent pleasure as a dancer, 
singer, and actress; and here she lies, after mischievously spending 
her talent in a series of entertainments too dull for hell and too 
debased for any better place, dead of a preventible disease, chiefly 
because most of the people she came in contact with had a direct 
pecuniary interest in depraving and poisoning her. There: look at 
her, with the cross on her breast, the virgin mother in plaster looking 
on from where she kept her mirror when she was alive, and the 
people outside complacently saying ‘Serve her right!’ ” 

Marian feared for a moment that he would demolish Eliza’s altar 
by hurling the chair through it. ‘‘ Dont, Ned,” she said timidly, 
putting her hand on his arm. 

“Dont what?” he said, taken aback. She drew her hand 
away and retreated a step, coloring at the wifely liberty she had 
permitted herself to take. ‘“‘I beg your pardon. I thought—TI 
thought you were going to take the cross away. No,’ she added 
quickly, seeing him about to speak, and anticipating an explosion 
of scepticism: ‘it is not that; but the servant is an Irish girl—a 
Roman Catholic. She put it there; and she meant well, and will 
be hurt if it is thrown aside.” 

‘‘And you think it better that she should remain in ignorance 
of what educated people think about her superstition than that she 
should suffer the mortification of learning that her opinions are not 
those of all the world! However, I had no such intention. Eliza’s 
idol is a respectable one as idols go.” 

There was a pause. Then Marian said, ‘It must have been a 
great shock to you when you came and found what has happened. 
1am very sorry. But had we not better go downstairs? It seems so 
unfeeling, somehow, to talk without minding her. I suppose you 
consider that foolish ; but I think you are upset by it yourself.” 

“You see a change in me, then.” 

‘You are not quite yourself, I think.” 

‘‘Are yousure? In the old days I could not afford to be quite 
myself; but now that I am rich and famous, I intend to indulge a 
little. Set a beggar on horseback, you know. You do not seem to 
like the new man any better than the old: I am afraid you will not 
have me on any terms. Well, let us go downstairs, since you prefer 
it. 

‘Oh, not unless you wish it too,’’ said Marian, a little bewildered. 

He took her candle and led the way out without another word or 
a look at the bed. Marian, as he stood aside to let her go downstairs 
before him, was suddenly seized with the idea that he was going to 
kill her. She did not condescend to hurry or look back; but she only 
felt safe when they were in her room, and he no longer behind her. 

‘Sit down,” he said, placing the candle on the mantelpiece. She 
sat down at the table; and he stood on the hearthrug. ‘‘ Now,’ said 
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he, ‘about the future. Are you coming back? Will you give the 
life at Holland Park another trial?” 

‘“‘T cannot,” she said, bending her head almost on her hands. ‘I 
should disgrace you. And there is another reason.” 

‘‘ Tt is not in your power, nor in that of all London, to disgrace me 
if I do not choose to be disgraced. It is useless to say that you can- 
not. If you say ‘I will not’, then that will settle it. What is the 
other reason ?” 

Marian found by a sort of inspiration how to tell him. ‘It is not 
yet born,” she said. ‘‘ But it will be.” 

“That is no reason to me. Do you think I shall be a worse father 
to it than he would have been ?” 

‘No indeed. But it would be unfair to you.” He made an im- 
patient gesture. ‘‘I dont understand you, Ned. Would you not 
rather be free ?” 

‘Freedom is a fool’s dream. If I divorce you, you will be free 
—independent—your own mistress—absolute proprietor of your own 
child—everything that married women and girls envy. You have 
a foretaste of that freedom now. What is it worth? One or two 
conditions more or less to comply with, that is all: nature and society 
still have you hard and fast: the main rules of the game are 
inviolable.” 

‘‘T think it is a good thing to be free,” said Marian timidly. 

‘That means ‘I will not’.” 

“Not ‘will not’; but I think I had better not.” 

‘A very womanly distinction, Marian. I once thought, like you, 
that freedom was the one condition to be gained at all cost and hazard. 
My favorite psalm was that nonsense of John Hay’s: 


‘ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty, 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.’ 


And she does slay us. Now I aim at the greatest attainable justice, 
which involves the least endurable liberty. You dont see that yet. 
Very well: you have liberty—liberty to hurt yourself; and you are 
— to try whether it will not make you happier than wedlock has 
done.” 

‘Tt was not your fault; and it is very good of you to offer to take 
me back, I know. Will my refusing disappoint you at all, Ned?” 

‘*T am prepared for it. You may refuse or accept: I foresee how 
I shall adapt myself to either set of circumstances.” 

“Yes, 1 forgot. You foresee everything,” said Marian, with some 
bitterness. 

“Tam afraid I did youa wrong once by not foreseeing that I could 
not reconcile the tenderness of a lover with the ruthlessness of a 
philosopher. My instinct for the reality of things misguided me 
through the illusions of love. Marriage was an inconsistency for me: 
I should have renounced you. As it is, you find yourself compelled to 
renounce me. You are right: why should you anchor yourself to a 
stone? Goodbye. Do not look troubled: we shall meet again to- 
morrow and often afterwards, I hope; but to-night makes an end of 
the irrational knot.” 
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“Goodnight,” said Marian rather forlornly, after a pause, prof- 
fering her hand. 

‘One folly more,” he said, taking her in his arms and kissing her. 
She made no resistance. ‘‘If such a moment could be eternal, we 
should never say goodbye,” he said. ‘‘As it is, we are wise not to 
tempt Fortune by asking her for such another.” 

‘You are too wise, Ned,” she said, suffering him to replace her 
gently in the chair. 

‘It is impossible to be too wise, dearest,” he said, and unhesi- 
tatingly turned and left her. 

THE END. 








Che Reientific Aspect of Socialism. 





‘Tr is the greatness of science,” wrote George Henry Lewes in his 
‘“‘Problems of Life and Mind”, “that it not only satisfies the spiritual 
thirst for knowledge but also the pressing need for guidance in action; 
not only painting for us a beautiful picture of the labyrinth of nature, 
but placing in our hands the Ariadne-like thread which is to guide us 
through that labyrinth”. This guiding action is really the supreme 
function of science in human life, and, as will be presently shown, 
it is upon it that Socialism is based. The end of all human endeavor 
is happiness, but to attain it we must know the realities and the laws 
of nature and of life. A sublime aspiration for a better and a nobler 
condition of man is of profound importance, but it is alike useless and 
pernicious if it be not combined with knowledge of the real causes 
of the present evil conditions, and, what is of more moment, of the 
laws and possibilities of the social organism. And this knowledge 
is the science of society. 

Modern Socialism is the logical outcome of the scientific progress 
of mankind. The achievement of its aims will be the crowning 
triumph of man over the forces of nature, the decisive victory of 
intelligence over blind, unconscious force. In every case save that 
of society knowledge of the facts and laws of the universe has enabled 
us to avoid the evil and to obtain all the beneficial effects of forces 
which before brought good and evil indifferently and fortuitously upon 
mankind. In the case of those phenomena and laws to which we 
have direct access knowledge does more than this. It enables us 
so to control and manipulate them that we obtain results that before 
did not exist, and so can counteract the effects of those phenomena 
we cannot control. The seasons we cannot change. The fact that 
one part of the year is bitterly cold is one over which we can have no 
command. But when primeval man learnt how to produce fire he 
discovered another fact which enabled him to avoid the evils and dis- 
comforts of the winter’s cold. So with day and night, which are 
equally beyond our reach. When the savage could beget fire he 
obtained also light, and the dangers of the darkness he had then in 
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some degree destroyed. That is to say, when he was ignorant of 
certain laws and phenomena of heat and light he was exposed to 
dangers and discomforts which knowledge of them enabled him to at 
once avoid. Another example can be drawn from this same source. 
At first man’s only weapons were of stone, rudely chipped. Experi- 
ence, that is increase of knowledge, taught him to make these 
more and more effective. Then he made a more important dis- 
covery still. He learnt, again by observation, that two metals 
which he found in various places, copper and tin, were melted by 
his fire, and when mixed formed a substance that was easily worked, 
and made weapons much superior to his rude flints. Thus he learnt 
the use of bronze. Later still he discovered that a certain ore 
when acted upon by fire produces a substance which makes better 
weapons and implements even than his bronze, and iron ever after- 
wards forms his ploughshare and his sword. These are the begin- 
nings of chemical science, and along with all other fragments of 
knowledge they are handed down from generation to generation, 
each adding its tributary sum of knowledge to the whole, which in- 
creases like a river flowing towards the sea. 

The above simple illustrations have been chosen because they are pro- 
bably the first important instances of man’s conquest over the forces of 
nature, and further because they represent in the simplest possible man- 
ner the more complex methods by which science aids mankind. Science 
differs from ordinary common knowledge only in being more complete 
and more profound. It enables us, therefore, to foresee consequences 
and to bring about results far more remote and complex than lie 
within the capabilities of ordinary common knowledge. Civilisation 
and progress are entirely the result of this controlling of nature 
through knowledge—principally also in the past through common 
knowledge. Genuine science is in reality little more than a 
century old, but anyone who marks the enormous advance which has 
been made in civilisation in that hundred years must acknowledge the 
magnitude of the benefits it has conferred upon mankind. Me- 
chanics, chemistry, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, biology, under 
these heads is grouped our knowledge of the laws and effects of the 
forces of the outside world, all of which have been brought under 
control and are now the slaves of man. A consideration of the 
improvements effected by this knowledge in the various departments 
of agriculture, mining, the manufacture of goods, the provision of 
pleasures, in medicine, hygiene, and a score of other things, cannot 
but impress us with the sense of the greatness and utility of science. 
Indeed, it does not seem too much to say that the advance made since 
science commenced its work is as great as was effected by the whole 
period of previous evolution in the above-named departments of life. 

But there is one portion of nature where this principle of control has 
not yet been applied—society itself. Yet no inherent difficulty pre- 
vents its application. The social forces are not inaccessible, like those 
which cause the seasons or day and night, or those which work silently 
within the earth and at times rend its crust with the earthquake’s 
shock. Nor are they abstruse or difficult to perceive. The desires of 
men—hunger, love, the desire for intellectual or esthetic pleasures, 
and their powers, the mental and physical strength and dexterity of 
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individuals—these are the forces which are at work in society. Their 
effects and laws are complex, it is true, but they are not so complex as 
to defy all endeavors of man to comprehend them. The hurman mind 
that has grappled successfully with the calculus and quaternions and 
with the problems of celestial mechanics cannot surely be baffled by 
the science of sociology. For, after all, it is not so difficult a science 
as the higher parts of mathematics, any more than biology is. Yet 
the orthodox political economists assert that we cannot interfere with 
the laws of society their science has formulated. At Society man has 
stayed his progress, and they would fain say to him, ‘‘ Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther.” But the Socialist asserts that progress does 
not stop here, and that man is just as able to control Society for his 
own good as he has been able to control other portions of nature, and 
that it is not true that as things have been in the past so they will 
remain for evermore. 

Let it be granted that rent is a necessary result of the different 
productiveness of land, that wages through competition tend continu- 
ally towards the minimum amount necessary for subsistence and 
and reproduction, that in fact competition is the principle on which the 
whole of our modern society is based, does it follow that we are to 
throw up our arms in despair and cry ‘‘ Kismet!” in true Oriental 
fashion? No, answers the Socialist, not so! The time has come 
when man must control the forces within the social organism as 
he has already controlled those without. He must learn to avoid 
their evil effects by changing the conditions under which they act, 
and by opposing one to the other keep them at his command. 
Allowed to act freely and unchecked, they have inflicted and do still 
inflict upon mankind a horrible amount of misery and pain; yet 
we are told that the highest wisdom is not to interfere with them; the 
best policy, that of ‘‘Let alone”. Socialism is the revolt against this 
policy of doing nothing. It is a reasoned scheme for replacing the 
principle of competition by the principle of mutual help. Scientifi- 
cally, that is completely, methodically, and accurately, it analyses the 
laws and phenomena of society. It traces the evils thereof to their 
radical cause, showing how poverty, disease, ignorance, degradation, 
and crime, are alike due to the principle of competition, and then it 
endeavors to sweep all away by destroying for ever that principle and 
replacing it by universal co-operation. Hence it is only the Socialists 
who really deserve the name of Radicals, and their motto is, not 
‘* Help yourselves’, but ‘“‘ Help one another ”’. 

It is true that competition has been in the past and is still the law 
of life. Itis true, that through competition—that is the struggle for 
existence—man has been evolved from the brute, and the brute from 
the protoplasmic germ. No truth is more saddening to the student of 
science than this, that progress has ever depended on the crushing out 
of the weak by the strong, and no truth seems to him to prove more 
conclusively that there is no guiding intelligence behind the universe. 
Else had this been otherwise. The history of evolution is the history 
of long ages of carnage and slaughter. Since, hundreds of thousands 
of years ago, the first men wandered in the primeval forests, the springs 
of progress have ever been war and pestilence, oppression, slavery, and 
death, That the few strong might live and thrive, thousands of the weak 
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in each generation have had to suffer and perish, and the human 
mind, gazing on this terrible spectacle, refuses to believe that there is 
in Nature a mind which ordains all things, save, indeed, it be that 
of an almighty Devil. But Nature has worked out its own salvation. 
Though there is no mind without, there is at last a mind within. On 
our planet at least these long ages have evolved an intelligence which, 
small as it is compared with the universe, yet in its greatness is 
amazing, and this intelligence of man will surely alter for the better 
the things that itcan reach. We, who are Socialists, believe that the 
time has come when in the case of mankind the principle of compe- 
tition can be abolished, and conscious, human, and humane guidance 
by the mind of man be substituted for the blind, brutal, inhuman 
selection of Nature. When we think of the veritable martyrdom of 
man in the past we are sickened by its grim horror; and our only 
hope when we turn to the future is that we may be able to effect 
the changes we aim at and so end this terrible sacrifice of happiness 
and of life. In Shelley’s phrase: ‘The world is weary of the past”’, 
and cries out for rest from its travail. Rather, we say, let the world 
and humanity perish if the coming generations of men must still 
toil and suffer through the long years, whilst Nature slowly and un- 
consciously evolves a better system of things. But mankind need not 
perish. Once let this truth be recognised—that the knowledge of man 
enables him to command the forces of society as he commands other 
forces of nature, and there is no reason why, in a few generations, we 
should not reach that state which the great minds of all ages have 
ever foreseen, but of which all the Utopias of the past have been but 
faint adumbrations. 

This, then, is at once the scientific justification of Socialism and the 
condemnation of the principle of laissez faire. Sociology is a science, 
and as such its function is not merely to paint for us a picture of 
Society as it is now, or as it has been in the past, not merely to 
describe how present conditions have been evolved from previous 
ones, but also to show us how we must act in order to rid ourselves of 
the evils of society. 

Thus considered, the science of Sociology resolves itself into two 
parts. The first considers the nature and origin of our present social 
conditions, ¢.e., is descriptive and historical ; the second deals with the 
application of our knowledge to the improvement of life, and has been 
ealled by an American writer’ Dynamic Sociology or applied social 
science. Socialism is the direct outcome of this latter, and is the 
organised attempt to carry out the changes it suggests. ‘See to 
foresee: foresee in order to control” is the Positivist motto, and 
Socialists do but try to act upon this in the domain of Sociology. It 
would seem not a little curious that this offspring of knowledge and 
of the noblest of all human passions, the passion for improving man- 
kind, should have been dubbed by its opponents the outcome of 
ignorance and self-interest, were it not that it has ever been thus in the 
history of the world. Ignorance and selfishness have always called 
new knowledge and new enthusiasm by the names which belong to 
themselves alone. 


Le Dynamic Sociology, or Applied Social Science.”’ By | Lester F. Ward. New 
York, 1883. 
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The inquiry into the nature and origin of our present society 
shows us that it, like all other societies which have yet existed, is 
based upon the principle of competition, Nature’s wasteful method of 
selecting out the fittest. In our time this struggle for existence has 
taken the form of a conflict between the capitalist and the laborer, 
between those who have possession of the means of production and 
distribution, and those who have only their labor force. Owing to the 
increase of population, these latter are obliged to sell their labor to 
the capitalist for a mere subsistence wage, and the remainder of all 
they produce goes to sustain an idle and a useless class, who live in 
luxury whilst they themselves starve in miserable and disease-haunted 
slums. This conflict has also given rise to an enormous criminal and 
pauper class who live on the producers at the one extreme of society, 
just as the rich live on them at the other. Historical sociology shows 
us that these conditions have had their origin in ignorance and weak- 
ness on the one hand, in force, fraud, and cunning on the other. 
This is not the place to give any account of the subject matter of 
either of these divisions of the science of sociology. Jor this the 
reader must be referred to those works which have already been 
written on the subject, and those which it is hoped will soon be written. 
So also with the third division—dynamic or applied Sociology. This 
tells us how we must act in order to remedy the ills the past has created. 
It shows how our first duty is to remove the principal means by which 
these evils have been able to come into being—the ignorance of the 
proletariat. This is our primary work: to show the people what their 
true condition is; to educate the coming generation so that we may 
eradicate from their minds the evils they have inherited, and fill them 
with aspirations for a higher and happier life and love for beauty, 
refinement, and truth. 

Secondly, we have to undo the evils the past has wrought, to 
restore to the people the things that have been wrongfully taken from 
them, the land and the capital, to remove all the obstacles the past has 
placed in the way of the realisation of our dreams, and to help on all 
those changes and reforms that will make our work easier in the 
future. To this end we must endeavor to convince the well-to-do and 
the ruling classes of the justice and reasonableness of our claims. 
Those amongst them who will not listen to what we advance nor join 
us in our work, will probably be made aware, quickly and rudely 
enough, that the people are awakening to a true sense of their condition 
and their strength. 

Finally, it is our duty to consider what will be the best organisa- 
tion for the society of the future, how best the social forces may be 
controlled so as to bring the greatest amount of good to mankind, and 
the least possible amount of evil. This is the most difficult part of our 
work. It can only be accomplished by incessant inquiry, meditation, 
and discussion, and the numerous groups into which Socialists are 
divided are therefore a necessity of the case. This circumstance, 
which is often made a reproach to us, is the means by which complete 
discussion can be obtained, and it is in this way alone that we can 
hope to devise the best system of organisation for the future. It is 
manifestly impossible for us to settle more than the outlines of this 
organisation, and the continual cry for details is as unjust as it is 
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foolish. Once the principle has been laid down details will be settled 
as they arise; many of them will never come into notice at all, for 
they will arrange themselves. Nor need this want of unanimity with 
regard to the form of the Socialistic State hinder us in our other work, 
and it ought not to prevent us from co-operating heartily in that 
work. 

Such, then, is an imperfect sketch of Socialism in its scientific 
aspect. From what has been said it will be seen that we believe 
mankind is standing on the threshold of a new era, that of conscious 
evolution. The past has been but a preparation for this glorious 
new Republic of the World, glimpses of whose grandeur it is given 
to us to perceive. As in a vast forest at the break of day the 
shadows flee before the approach of light, and the bugbears and 
phantoms of the darkness are dissolved by the sun’s bright rays, whilst 
the birds twitter in the boughs o’erhead and the earth prepares to 
meet her lord, so now into the darkness of man’s ignorance come the 
first rays of a new light, dispelling the Gods and demons of the past, 
and showing man what he truly is and what is the universe around him. 
“The world’s great age begins anew”’, and with knowledge as his 
guide and love and justice making light his feet, man will tread ere 
long those paths of happiness which sages through all time have seen. 
It may be that we who work for it will not live to see this wondrous 
consummation, but this much is certain, our attempt to attain it will 
end only with our lives. W. H. Utiry. 








Che Art of Centpyson. 
————_--—— 


Layine down the new “ Locksley Hall” and taking up the solider 
volume that contains the old; turning over the familiar leaves, noting 
many a well-known strain and scanning anew some only half-remem- 
bered, one is moved to ask some grave questions concerning the poet 
who has woven all that divers-colored web of song. It is not won- 
derful, considering all he must have heard of the lofty function of the 
poet and of his own lofty performance, that he should in these latter 
years assume so frequently as he has done the guise of the prophet: 
it is not wonderful, but it becomes a little trying. For one thing, the 
ermine of the peer z¢// trail its ceremonious length below the seer’s more 
exiguous mantle; and an ancient echo about kind hearts and coronets 
seems to lend itself malignly to fantastic variations. But there are 
graver grounds of question. These last outcries over human hopes 
and human strivings, these raging indictments against to-day’s life as 
compared with yesterday’s, how do they ring beside some dozen of the 
different notes we recall from the older music? By the last account, 
with its rhymed recapitulation of the bad-blooded objurgations of 
gout-stricken Toryism, we moderns, having ‘risen from out the 
beast”, are lapsing “‘ back into the beast again”, what with Atheism, 
Zolaism, Radicalism, extension of the franchise, and disestablishment. 
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That being so, we must needs take what pensive satisfaction we can in 
those earlier musings of the time when, the laureate being young 
instead of old, and poor instead of rich in publishers’ royalties, the 
universe so accommodatingly taught such a different lesson. And 
even as we con the earlier song there rise up before us a few merely 
prosaic contrasts between the lyric organism and its environment. 
They are almost as piquant in their way as his own more inspired 
visions of to-day. A quarter of a century or more ago, there is painful 
reason to believe, there was “incest in the warrens of the poor”’, 
prostitution, impurity, murderous misery, and all the rest of it; and 
about those times our poet was inditing, among other things, welcomes 
to Alexandra, hallelujahs to the Queen, and hosannas to the Duke of 
Wellington in excelsis. One year the admiring world would have a snatch 
on the higher Pantheism; in another, such a product of the higher 
Jingoism as ‘‘ The Third of February, 1852”, in which the singer is 
so patriotically successful in proving that the laureate of England can 
at a pinch beat any poseur of anarchic France at his own weapons of 
newspaper fustian and hustings braggadocio. If his lordship’s career 
as a publicist could only be reviewed by an equally gifted vates sacer, 
in a temper something like that which has inspired his latest efforts, 
it might furnish a very tolerable companion-piece. The lofty and 
other sentiments of the young lover of the first ‘‘ Locksley Hall”, with 
the commentary which represents the personal element in the poem to 
have included the vulgarly malignant vituperation by a rejected lover 
of a better man than himself; the chronic hysterical war-whvop of the 
muse which achieved the definition of ‘‘ this French God, the child 
of Hell, wild War”; the operose heroics over that undertaker’s 
apotheosis, the funeral of the Duke; the general inculcation of high- 
mindedness, and the interludes of assiduous incense-burning before 
that imposing piece of upholstery, the British throne:—a prose-writing 
Swift, in the absence of another Tennyson, might make a very pretty 
picture of human imbecility out of it all. And if good is to be done 
in this world by unpacking our mouths with words and falling 
a-cursing over the teachings we cannot agree with, it ought to be 
somebody’s business to do for the laureate what he does with such a 
will for his contemporaries in general. 

Alas! the situation is poignant enough without any dithy- 
rambic comment. We need no pessimist to point for us the moral of 
these murky utterances of the grey-haired singer, the sting of these 
acrid taunts at the high hopes of his own youth. His mere self- 
expression, as such, will go as far as any item in his catalogue of ills 
to create among the fit audience the impression he has so eagerly 
sought to convey; and if anything can obviate a sense of bitterness 
in the recipients it will be their perception of the bitterness of the 
poet’s own self-consciousness. No critic can exult over such a demon- 
stration of the fallacy of the inveterate habit of viewing poets as 
teachers with a clearer and further view of things than other men. It 
is no satisfaction to have such a proof that the miraculous singer is as 
weak and unmagnanimous as any of those he affects to scorn, as far as 
they from the white light of truth, as false as they to his own ideals. 
Nor, when we have weighed his teaching in the balances and found it 
so wofully wanting, can we afford to hold him in the mere contempt 
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in which he so lavishly enfolds his generation ; for these very flaws of 
his are in a manner a penalty attaching to the work he has done for 
us. It has been half-jestingly half-sadly said that actors and some 
others are to be regarded as suffering in their own personalities for 
the sake of those they entertain; and so it is with the poet in his 
degree. He too must ‘“‘ go here and there, and make himself a motley 
to the view, gore his own thoughts, sell cheap what is most dear, 
make old offences of affections new”. Most flattered of all the artist 
tribe, he must dree his weird like the rest. We say he is no authori- 
tative teacher, but yet it is in his destiny that the impulse to teach is 
his highest inspiration, recognisable as such both by himself and his 
listeners. His song must be beautiful if it is to conquer men; yet if 
he seeks only beauty his search will never lead him to beauty of the 
highest kind; which he is doomed to attain only in striving after 
that moral truth which he is not fated to reach. He is part of the 
‘riddle of the painful earth”, not its unraveller. We shall gain 
nothing by turning on him a lowering brow; and we shall accordingly 
do well to deal with the vices of Tennyson’s teaching as we might 
deal with the vices of other poet’s lives, as something to be considered 
apart from his art, if at all, the art being, when all is done, his net 
performance and our clear gain. 

For Ternyson is a great artist, let him now rack his voice and 
his theme as he pleases. It must surely have been the constraint of 
the etiquette of criticism in regard to contemporaries that made Mr. 
Lowell the other year say of Gray that ‘‘he was the greatest artist in 
words that Cambridge has produced”. Gray is indeed the most 
consummate artist, properly speaking, in English poetry down to 
Tennyson’s time, but even Mr. Lowell may safely be defied to draw 
up such a case for the great craftsmen of last century as can be made 
out for the one of to-day. Making all due allowance for the amount 
of artistic cerebration that went to the doing of such work as the 
“Elegy ”’—an allowance apt to be unfairly withheld by critics who 
dwell on the various sources of the material which the poet has built 
into his structure—Gray’s performance can bear no comparison with 
Tennyson’s, whether in point of range, power, charm, finish, or 
masterly ease. His best work is not more pregnant than Tennyson’s 
best; there is much less of it; and it is always less perfectly melodious. 
The later singer came into a heritage of song such as the earlier had 
not known: he found a tradition of freshness and freedom, where the 
other came under a burden of scruple and formality. 


In sheer devotion to art, however, Tennyson stands out even more 
notably from his contemporaries than did Gray; his bias being made 
only the more obvious by his early shortcomings. Mr. Swinburne 
has indicated these with, as usual, all imaginable emphasis. 


“There are whole poems of Lord Tennyson’s first period which are no 
more properly to be called metrical than the more shapeless and monstrous 
parts of Walt Whitman; which are lineally derived as to their form—if 
form that can be called where form is none—from the vilest example set by 
Cowley, when English verse was first infected and convulsed by the detest- 
able duncery of sham Pindarics. At times, of course, his song was then 
as sweet as ever it has sounded since; but he could never make sure of 
singing right for more than a few minutes or stanzas. The strenuous drill 
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through which since then he has felt it necessary to put himself has done all 
that hard labor can do to rectify this congenital complaint; by dint of 
stocks and backboard he has taught himself a more graceful and upright 
carriage” (‘‘ Miscellanies,” p. 255). 

I do not remember that Mr. Swinburne has ever thought it 
necessary to speak of ‘‘Queen Mab” with a judicial fervor propor- 
tionate to the above; but, allowing for the dialect, the central judgment 
as to Tennyson’s early need and practice of drill is sufficiently well 
founded; Mr. Swinburne’s verdict having important though verbally 
inadequate support in the opinions long ago independently expressed 
on Tennyson’s metre by Coleridge and Poe,' of whom the first was 
not unfriendly to Tennyson, while the second admired him intensely. 
Coleridge said : 


‘*The misfortune is that he [Tennyson] has begun to write verses with- 
out very well understanding what metre is. Even if you write in a well- 
known and approved metre, the odds are, if you are not a metrist yourself, 
that you will not write harmonious verses; but to deal in new metres 
without considering what metre means and requires, is preposterous. What 
I would, with many wishes for success, prescribe to Tennyson—indeed 
without it he can never be a poet in act—is to write for the next two or 
three years in none but one or two well-known and strictly defined metres, 
such as the heroic couplet, the octave stanza, or the octo-syllabic measure 
of the Allegro and Penseroso. He would, probably, thus get imbued with 
a sensation, if not a sense, of metre without knowing it, just as Eton boys 
get to write such good Latin verses (!) by conning Ovid and Tibullus. As 
it is, I can scarcely scan his verses” (‘‘Table Talk,” under date April 
24th, 1833). 

Poe in his essay on ‘The Poetic Principle” says of Tennyson : 
“In perfect sincerity, I regard him as the noblest poet that ever 
lived”; but in another passage, after expressing and elaborating a 
similar opinion, he writes : 

‘*Tennyson’s shorter pieces abound in minute rhythmical lapses sufficient 
to assure me that—in common with all poets living or dead (!)—he has 
neglected to make precise investigation of the principles of metre; but, on 
the other hand, so perfect is his rhythmical instinct in general, that, like 
the present Viscount Canterbury, he seems to see with his ear” (‘* Margi- 
nalia”’, cxcvi.) 

The closing qualification is to Poe’s critical credit. After all, far 
too much is made by all three censors of the faults of Tennyson’s 
juvenile work ; metrical laxity belonging in more or less degree to the 
early compositions of the great majority of poets. Tennyson’s “ first 
period”, be it remembered, was a very youthful period indeed, and 
it is to this that Coleridge’s criticism must apply. He cannot have 
been speaking of the poems published in 1833, the best of which show, 
to say the least, as strong a sense of metre as his own; and when he 
animadverts as he does on the first volume, issued in 1830, he must 
have been thinking of what Mr. Swinburne calls the sham Pindarics, 
which bulk very largely in it. And even of these it is only fair to 





1 There are several curious points of agreement between Coleridge and Poe in 
criticism. Both, for instance, had a boundless admiration for Fouqué’s ‘‘Undine’’, 
and they expressed themselves in almost identical terms. See the ‘‘Table Talk’’, 
under date May 3lst, 1830, and compare Poe’s Works (Ingram’s ed.) iii., 388, 
461; iv. 132, 369. 
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say that they show rather an early proclivity to wandering measures 
than an incapacity for strict metre. There are, no doubt, metrical 
lapses in “A Dirge”, but ‘The Sleeping Beauty” is flawless, suffi- 
ciently showing that Coleridge’s de haut en bas suggestions were not 
needed. At all events, they were not taken; the young poet dis- 
carding his Pindarics, but choosing other metres than Coleridge had 
prescribed. What is really proved, however, by his early sowing 
of his wild oats and his speedy reformation, is the immense part 
that may be performed by careful art in the production of the 
very finest poetry. There is no more remarkable lesson to be learned 
from a comparison of Tennyson’s work with Mr. Swinburne’s than 
this, that the element of inspiration or cerebral excitement, which 
as it were gives flight to the poet’s song, may be possessed in un- 
failing abundance without securing real poetic success, while a muse 
that is lacking on that side, to the point even of occasional serious 
discomfiture, may yet by stress of patient art produce a mass of 
work that is entirely lovely. Such at least is the fashion in which 
I am fain to figure to myself the explanation of the fact that Mr. 
Swinburne, while apparently incapable of such lapses into crass prose 
as are undeniably committed at times by Tennyson, yet so generally 
turns out what is to me but tortured verbiage, while Tennyson, 
despite his ‘congenital infirmity’—very real in this regard—so 
often yields me golden song. There is, indeed, this to be said for 
the elder poet, that almost from the first he has grappled with 
artistic difficulties which the younger has from first to last avoided. 
There is much significance in Mr. Swinburne’s attack on Mr. Arnold 
for taking as poetic themes ideas which are ‘flat’? and uninspiring. 
While praising Mr. Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles”—in part at least— 
Mr. Swinburne (‘‘ Essays and Studies,” p. 133) remarks that ‘ else- 
where, in minor poems, Mr. Arnold... . has now and then given 
signs of sweeping up dead leaves fallen from the dying tree of belief’’; 
in objecting to which practice Mr. Swinburne ostensibly follows a 
French critic who appears to insist that poetry can only arise out of 
emotions of a positive or violent order. Further on (p. 161) he appears 
to reiterate the same doctrine thus: ‘This alone I find profitless and 
painful in his [Mr. Arnold’s] work; this occasional habit of harking 
back and loitering in mind among the sepulchres. Nothing is to be 
made by an artist out of scepticism, half-hearted or double-hearted 
doubts or creeds; nothing out of mere dejection and misty mental 
weather. Tempest or calm you may put to use, but hardly a flat fog.” 
I confess I can make nothing out of an antithesis of this kind, in 
which a fog is treated as something negative and a calm as some- 
thing positive; and my difficulty is only deepened when Mr. Swin- 
burne goes on (p. 162) to say that ‘“‘ Deep-reaching doubt and ‘large 
discourse’ are poetical, so is faith, so are sorrow and joy; but so are 
not the small troubles of spirits that nibble and quibble about beliefs 
living or dead; so are not those sickly moods which are warmed and 
weakened (sie) by feeding on the sullen drugs of dejection”’, etc. All 
that can distinctly be gathered from such a deliverance is that Mr. 
Swinburne does not like verse that is vaguely melancholy, preferring 
either joy or black despair: of reasoned justification for the judgment 
there is none. We have no canon to enable us to distinguish even 
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between ‘“‘ deep-reaching doubt” and ‘sickly moods”, to say nothing 
of the more recondite distinction between such doubt and ‘‘scepticism”’ 
pure and simple, or ‘‘half-hearted or double-hearted doubts or creeds”’: 
we are simply driven to the conclusion that Mr. Swinburne, disliking 
the sentiment of certain verses, relieved his mind in some appropriate 
rhetoric which pretended to be technical criticism, but possessed no 
such character. Such an utterance is the more surprising as coming 
from a writer who, however questionable may be some of his technical 
judgments—notably in the case of the poetry of Mr. Rossetti—is in 
general so catholic in his recognition of the scope of poetic art and of 
the artistic values of verse. Such a criticism is fitly followed by the 
extravagantly unsound dictum that ‘‘ When the thought goes wrong, 
the verse follows after it,”"—as if poetry were a matter of propositions. 
It will never do thus to make our sympathy with or antipathy toa 
poet’s philosophical attitude a ground for deciding that his poetry is 
not poetical. It is certainly not clear which of Mr. Arnold’s poems 
Mr. Swinburne has in view, as he seems to praise in one place verses 
which would be thought to come under his ban in another; but, 
taking his hostile dicta as they stand, they are once for all refuted by 
Mr. Arnold’s production of fine verse on the very motives interdicted. 
The truth is, of course, that different poetic idiosyncrasies yield different 
kinds of verse; that Mr. Arnold is, after all, more of a thinker than 
Mr. Swinburne ; and that he can find a lasting dynamic quality in ideas 
to which Mr. Swinburne instinctively gives a wide berth. ‘These he 
transmutes into poetry just because he has been profoundly im- 
pressed by them. And so, in a different way, Tennyson is capable of 
poetically transfiguring themes which Mr. Swinburne never thinks of 
handling, such as those of ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘The May 
Queen,”’ “ Enoch Arden,” ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter’, ‘‘ The Talking 
Oak,” ‘‘Sea Dreams’’: at least, if the younger singer were to take 
up such motives, he would infallibly denaturalise them in order to 
get his due poetic elevation. When Mr. Swinburne goes about to 
praise anybody in prose, he raises, as a journalist said the other 
day, a tumulus of laudatory adjectives and substantives ; and he does 
the same sort of thing in all his verse. Simple pregnancy is as far 
from him as the gift of surrounding an every-day subject with beauty 
by an imperceptible heightening of the every-day tone. Turning 
over his volumes, you find a constant hankering after themes that 
are either antique, or medieval, or abnormal; and when they are 
modern without being abnormal, there is still a constant reliance on the 
device of archaic diction—one of the easiest methods of being unprosaic, 
but perhaps also one of the surest signs of a want of true poetic 
originality. Now in Tennyson you will find in general a reaching 
towards modern naturainess of speech, a preference for simple con- 
structions, similar to that shown and argued for by Wordsworth; 
though a sense of Wordsworth’s frightfully precarious fortune in 
applying his principle evidently caused the pupil to swerve from the 
rule of the master. As compared with Swinburne, he is a realist 
both in choice of poetic subject and in poetic style, his language 
having a bias to naturalism even when he treats what would be 
called elevated themes; while Mr. Swinburne, as has been said, 
brings to bear on all his subjects alike a style of inordinate and 
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artificial elaitiiiiatiais ouiaial elevation indeed without fail, but 
leaving a critical reader fatigued and nauseated with his waste of 
sound and fury, and at bottom psychologically untouched. He may 
move many readers by the sheer contagion of his sibylline excite- 
ment; but the piercing power of chosen and welded words, the high 
art of making a line so eternally living that it can in an instant, at 
the twentieth coming, clutch our very hearts and stir the deepest 
wells of unshed tears—this is beyond him, or at least is hardly 
attained by him once in a thousand pages. If, then, Tennyson falls 
at times into mere bathos and Swinburne never does, it is to be 
remembered that the former runs the extra risk by, so to speak, 
sailing much more closely in the wind’s eye than the other; and 
that the latter secures his immunity by such an exclusive cultivation 
of the orotund as makes the bulk of his work a mere weariness of 
the flesh, or at best a marvel of futile fecundity, to the initiated lover 
of verse; raising, to take a late instance, such a pother of vocables 
by way of suggesting the fragile personalities of children, as to 
fatally recall Goldsmith’s anticipation of how Johnson would make 
the little fishes talk like the whales. Tennyson’s very mishaps, in 
short, are found to involve a proof that he has by far the wider 
artistic range. All this being so, however, it will still hold that his 
excellences are emphatically the outcome of patient workmanship ; 
that he is, as has been said, above all things an artist. 

One of the prominent proofs of the constant care the Laureate has 
taken to perfect himself in his art is the extent to which he has 
suppressed the weaker work of his young days, and from time to 
time retouched for the better very many of his more successful per- 
formances. It is probably not generally known that out of the 154 
pages of his first volume of ‘‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,” he afterwards 
withdrew from his works as much as 61 pages, or two-fifths of the 
book. There can be no doubt that the suppressed pieces on the 
whole deserved their fate, being with hardly an exception unim- 
pressive in conception and unsuccessful in execution; though the 
variety of rhythmical experiment is, it should be said, sufficiently 
remarkable as coming from a youth of barely — But, as Mr. 





1 Tt may interest some sisiliote to see a specimen of the juvenile perfor unces 
which the poet’s riper judgment discarded. I cite one piece in its entirety, not 
as being either the worst or the least faulty, but as giving a fair notion of the 
fashion in which the young poet tried his hand. The title is somewhat c apricious : 


“ELEGIACS. 
“cc Z. 
‘‘ Lowflowing breezes are roaming the broad valley dimmed in the gloaming : 
Thoro’ the blackstemmed pines only the far river shines. 
Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of rose-blowing bushes, 
Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble and fall. 
Barketh the shepherd-dog cheerly ; the grasshopper carolleth clearly ; 
Deeply the turtle coos: shrilly the owlet halloos ; 
Winds creep; dews fall chilly ; in her first sleep earth breathes stilly : 
Over the pools i in the burn weatergnats murmur and mourn, 
Sadly the far kine (sic) loweth ; the glimmering water outfloweth : 
Twin peaks shadowed with pine slope to the dark hyaline. 
Lowthroned Hesper is stayed between the two peaks ; but the Naiad 
Throbbing in mild unrest holds him beneath in her breast. 
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Swinburne admits, some of the successful poems in the first volume 
are as finely turned as anything he has done since. The ‘‘melody” 
which now, as then, stands first in the collection of his poems, is 
practically perfect to the extent of two-thirds—the only emendation 
found necessary in the first two stanzas being the change of ‘‘ bee low 
hummeth” to ‘ wild bee hummeth ”—though the awkward succession 
of dentals in the last stanza makes a feeble finish. And in the middle 
stanza there may be found, I think, an interesting proof of the care 
which the young poet was already capable of exercising in his work, 
though he was not yet grown circumspect enough all round. It 
runs, as most readers will remember : 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone; 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
About the mossed headstone ; 

At midnight the moon cometh 
And looketh down alone. 


Here the proper order of time is probably departed from—eve coming 
before noon—in order that the rhymes shall fall to the best advantage. 
I have no information on the subject, but I have an intuition that the 
poet at first put the third and fourth lines first and second, and then 
wrote, ‘ At eve the beetle drummeth”’; but that, rightly deciding that 
*‘drummeth”’ would spoil the whole stanza, and having no nearer 
sound than “ boometh” left him, he decided to put eve before noon 
in order to have the proper rhyme value of “hummeth” and 





The antient poetess singeth that Hesperus all things bringeth, 
Smoothing the wearied mind: bring me my love, Rosalind. 

Thou comest morning and even; she cometh not morning or even. 
False-eyed Hesper, unkind, where is my sweet Rosalind? ”’ 


There is no ‘‘II.’’ Next comes ‘‘ The ‘How’ and the ‘Why’”’, of which the 
closing stanza runs; 
“Why the life goes when the blood is spilt ? 

What the life is? where the soul may lie ? 

Why a church is with a steeple built 

And a house with a chimney pot? 

Who will riddle me the how and the what? 
Who will riddle me the what and the why ?’’ 


Other pieces published in 1830 and dropped later are ‘‘ Supposed Confessions of 
a Secondrate Sensitive Mind not in unity with itself’’ [republished some years ago 
under pressure]; ‘‘The Burial of Love’’; Lines beginning ‘‘Sainted Juliet! 
dearest name !’’; Song, ‘‘ I’ the glooming light”’ ; Song, ‘‘ The lintwhite and the 
throstlecock’’ ; Song, ‘‘ Every day hath its night’’; ‘‘ Hero to Leander”’ ; a poem 
in blank verse, ‘‘ The Mystic’’; ‘‘The Grasshopper”’ ; ‘‘ Love, Pride, and Forget- 
fulness’’?; ‘Chorus in an unpublished Drama, written very early’’; ‘Lost 
Hope’; ‘*The Tears of Heaven’’; ‘‘Love and Sorrow”; ‘‘To a Lady Sleep- 
ing”; Four Sonnets: ‘‘Love’’; ‘‘English Warsong”’, beginning ‘‘ Who fears to 
die? Who fears to die? Is there any here who fears to die?’’; a ‘* National 
Song,” beginning ‘‘There is no land like England’’; ‘‘Dualisms’’; and lastly 
‘¢ 6. peovtes”’, which has a juvenilely facetious prose tag at the end. 


From the volume published in 1833, again, there have been discarded a para- 
phrase of Sappho, ‘‘O Love, Love, Love!’’; ‘The Hesperides’’; ‘‘ Rosalind ”’ ; 
a song, ‘*Who can say?’’; ‘‘Kate’’; ‘*O Darling Room’’; the lines to Christo- 
pher North, and two Sonnets. 
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“cometh”, which would be in large part lost if ‘‘boometh” came 
between. Similarly, in the later poem, ‘“‘The Lotos Eaters”, one 
strongly suspects that it was only after some trouble that the author 
was content to make the first and third lines both end in ‘‘land’’: he 
probably tried at first some such locution as “pointed with his hand”, 
deciding, perhaps for once a little lazily, to use ‘‘land” twice because 
he could not bring in ‘‘ hand” satisfactorily. But the finest samples 
of the poet’s ’prentice-work are, I think, the admirable poem, mis- 
called a song, beginning ‘A spirit haunts the year’s last hours” ; the 
three stanzas of ‘“‘The Sleeping Beauty”’, which were later embodied 
in “The Day Dream”’, but appeared as a separate poem in the volume 
of 1830; and ‘‘ Mariana”; and in these there is little alteration. The 
first remains unchanged, needing no improvement; and in the second 
there are just a few differences in the later version, as ‘‘ She lying on 
her couch alone” for ‘‘ The while she slumbereth alone ”’, ‘‘ Across ”’ 
for ‘“‘ Over ”’ in the third line; and ‘‘broider’d” for ‘‘ braided”. Its 
music was thus substantially perfect, well deserving the fervent 
praise bestowed on it by Poe. Here, and in “‘ Mariana”’, was seen 
that gift of close observation, the power of the ‘seeing eye’’, so 
warmly commended by Mr. Swinburne; and in the short piece on 
“The Kraken’’, too, we have the earnest of a fresh kind of achieve- 
ment in our literature, that weaving of the ideas or the fancies of 
science into harmonious poetry without loss of the scientific outline, 
in respect of which Tennyson stands apart from those poets, like 
Shelley, who have paraphrased such ideas into allegories, as well 
as from those who, like Mr. Swinburne, stedfastly leave science 
alone. 

Not, however, till the publication of the volume of 1833 could the 
most clear-sighted reader have seen that the new singer’s endowment 
was really great. Within the three years he had produced a body of 
work which left his first collection far behind; which indeed included 
a greater number of short pieces destined to become classic than are 
to be found in any other volume of English verse, of similar size, 
ever published. Now it was that English readers were first charmed 
by the rich chords and the novel modulations of ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott”, 
the tender music of ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter”; the new and masterly 
blank-verse of ‘‘(inone”’; the incomparable blending of form and 
color in ‘‘The Palace of Art” and ‘‘A Dream of Fair Women”’, and 
the absolutely unmatchable beauty of ‘‘The Lotos Eaters”. Here 
was art such as the generation of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
and Shelley, had not yet seen. Art for art’s sake indeed might 
seem to be the object of the poet’s pursuit when he appended 
to “The Palace of Art’? footnotes explaining what his plan 
had been, giving specimens of excluded sections of the poem, ip 
which he had given other views of the palace than those in the 
text, and intimating how hard it was to design statues in verse. In 
‘““A Dream of Fair Women” again, where, speaking of Chaucer, he 
tells how ‘‘for a while the knowledge of his art held me above the subject”, 
there is a material inconsistency which the poet has never remedied, 
much as he has retouched his earlier work, and which, there can be 
no doubt, he introduced and allowed to stand just because the incon- 
sistent segment was by itself such a perfect piece of workmanship. 
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It is the song of the daughter of Jephthah. Thus he introduces it, 
after the glowing picture of Cleopatra: 


‘*Slowly my sense undazzled. Then I heard 
A noise of someone coming thro’ the lawn, 
And singing clearer than the crested bird 

That claps his wings at dawn.” 
I hardly dare to ask myself, on this stanza, whether ‘the crested 
bird”, so admirably named whoever he be, is he that was erst hight 
Chanticleer; and, assuming him to be that familiar fowl, I am as loth 
to decide honestly whether the figure is or is not bathetic. But one 
thing is obtrusively plain, that the verbal music of the virgin’s song, 
thus heralded, should be lyrically incomplex, implying by its sim- 
plicity and spontaneity of flow a vocal solo, whose charm lies in its 
soprano silveriness and beauty of outline. But what have we here— 


‘‘The torrent brooks of hallow’d Israel 
From craggy hollows pouring, late and soon, 
Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the dell 
Far-heard beneath the moon. 


The balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with beams divine : 
All night the splinter’d crags that wall the dell 

With spires of silver shine.” 


—? Harmony of the very richest kind: hardly a noun without its 
choicely-fitted adjective: the entire strain packed with tone and 
color, stroke upon stroke and chord upon chord, till the whole throbs 
with music like the charmed thunder of a noble organ. Jephthah’s 
daughter could hardly sing an orchestral andante! The poet knows 
perfectly the structure and the effect of his interlude, for he goes on: 


*« As one that museth where broad sunshine laves 
The lawn by some cathedral, thro’ the door 
Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 
Of sound on roof and floor... 
so stood I””— 


a rather different account from the preliminary parallel of the crested 
bird of dawn. The incongruity is complete; and yet I fancy we can 
most of us pardon it for the music’s sake, though indeed it might have 
been averted by the simple sacrifice of the bird, and by, say, making 
the singer accompany herself on a stringed instrument. An artist who 
can give us such work is not to be quarrelled with for a trifle; and 
there are a hundred perfect touches in the same poem to atone for a 
solitary perversity. We cannot now well conceive what were the 
feelings of the competent readers of fifty years ago when they turned 
over the pages of that second volume, but it seems as if there must 
have been something ecstatic in the sensations of the more tasteful 
over such a succession of beauties as make up each of the great poems 
in the book. 

A critic enamored of the past has somewhere complained that our 
literature is poor in ‘‘ gnomic phrases” as compared with those of 
Greece and Rome; citing among others, if I remember rightly, a 
phrase of Apuleius—‘“ inevitabiles oculos magnae Veneris,” ‘ great 
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Venus’s inevitable eyes” —as a sample of what we cannot do; but 
one might cite a dozen equally fine coinages from Tennyson’s second 
volume alone. Take ‘the maiden splendors of the morning star’’— 
not pure gold perhaps, but still a fine phrase; or ‘‘the star-like 
sorrows of immortal eyes’’; or ‘‘the spacious times of great Eliza- 
beth ”—a doubtful proposition certainly, but again a mighty line; or 
‘‘brow-bound with burning gold”; or ‘‘the tearful glimmer of the 
languid dawn”; or even “those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor’’— 
all out of “‘A Dream of Fair Women.” So far from there being any 
suspicion of a lack of ‘sense for metre” here, the metre and the 
sense, in the best lines, are perhaps more thoroughly interpenetrative 
than in any previous verse in the language. Let one passage be 
conned as proof: 


‘There was no motion in the dumb dead air, 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill; 
Gross darkness of the inner sepulchre 
Is not so deadly still 
As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine! turn’d 
Their humid arms festooning tree to tree, 
And at the root thro’ lush green grasses burn’d 
The red anemone.” 

I do not think it is possible to get anything more perfectly 
canorous, and at the same time more simply forceful, in English 
poetry than these lines, especially the two last. And almost as adroit 
a sequence of words occurs in a descriptive stanza of a more difficult 
kind, though here the adroitness lapses into noticeable artifice: 

‘* Squadrons and squares of men in brazen plates, 
Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers woes, 
Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron grates, 
And hush’d seraglios.” 

The close is perfect, but ‘‘divers woes” is a too palpable patch. 

How masterly, however, is this: 


‘* «Moreover it is written that my race 

Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer 

On Arnon unto Minneth.’ Here her face 
Glow’d, as I look’d at her. 

She lock’d her lips: she left me where I stood; 
‘Glory to God,’ she sang, and past afar, 

Thridding the sombre boskage of the wood, 
Toward the morning star.” 

With an artist who can electrify language so, I suppose we must 
infer a certain touch of indolence when we tind him leaving in such 
a poem, after all these years, two such lines as these: 

‘*The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame. 

But against that one unredeemedly weak stroke in the ‘‘ Dream”, 
there are to be gratefully reckoned some emendations so extensive 
and decisive as to make the remaining blemish seem a small thing to 
complain of. Joun RosBertson. 

(To be continue i.) 


i « Clasping jasmine”’ in the first edition. 
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Che Pew Kession of Parliament. 


By the time this reaches the reader’s eye the second Session of the 
twelfth Parliament of the present reign will have assembled at West- 
minster. In last year we counted two Parliaments and three 
Ministries, the first Ministry a survival or legacy from the old Parlia- 
ment, and speedily broken by its own utter incapacity. The 
second Ministry living only space enough to illustrate that the 
members of the modern aristocracy are nearly all Tories; and the 
third Ministry, only formed last August, already utterly demoralised 
because the Toryism of the Peers no longer provides a practicable 
programme for such of the members of the Government as, sitting in 
the Commons, know that they must satisfy or beguile their consti- 
tuents if ever they are to be re-elected. When the House was 
prorogued in September professional Tories were ostentatiously happy, 
and even if they did not hope for Lord Salisbury’s twenty years of 
Government, many of them ventured the dream that some six years 
might pass without another general election. And now even Conser- 
vative journals find it needful to gravely argue that Parliament, which 
has not been yet six months elected, ought not to dissolved just at 
present, and Liberal caucuses are lively with the selection of candi- 
dates. In September’s closing days all Tory journalists were sure 
that Lord Randolph Churchill was a statesman of promise and power, 
a veritable, as well as the official, leader of the House of Commons, 
one on whom Lord Beaconfield’s mantle had not only descended, but 
one by whom the great Disraeli was even to be outshone. Now 
from Manchester Courter to St. James’s Gazette, the whole pack of 
weathercock scribes yelp as if they were a regiment of Sir C. Warren’s 
just unmuzzled pugs. ‘The leadership of the Tory party in the House, 
tlung aside in a pet, is offered, at a sort of Dutch auction, to Lord 
Hartington and to Mr. Goschen, with a prayer to Mr. W. H. Smith, 
to quietly buy in the lot if neither of these will bid. Great Tory 
party ; shades of Pitt! of Peel!! of Beaconsfield!!! none to lead it, 
now that their great Tory democratic Unionist chief has run away in 
a fit of sulks. And this is the highest phase of English political life, 
a young man suddenly chosen as the leader of the great Conservative 
party: not for his steady adherence to principle; at least—to his honor— 
this he never pretended. Not for his oratory; for save the second- 
hand publishings of Gorst or Wolff or Matthews and their like, no 
gleam of statesmanship, certainly no real might of speech, was ever 
witnessed in any of his utterances. Not for his staunch help in hour 
of need to former Tory chiefs; a3 Northcote could have borne testimony 
ere Iddesleigh was created. Not for his patient, steady Parliamentary 
work ; for save piling irritating obstacles in the way of the Parlia- 
mentary train, he never showed the smallest industry, and not a single 
legislative measure marked his whole career prior to his assumption 
of Cabinet office. The most he had ever done as a legislator was to 
pirate the title of one of Mr. Broadhurst’s Bills, therewith to advertise 
himself upon the order book. Lord Randolph Churchill was chosen 
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because he had been a sort of Hallelujah lass in politics, walking 
backwards playing the bones, mocking the ‘‘ Marshalls and Snelgroves”’ 
and ‘petrified fossils of the front bench ”, and he has resigned during 
the Parliamentary recess. The leader who could not lead, having been 
a soldier who would not follow, has flung away his baton and left his 
army to look after itself. And this not after a battle and a defeat, but 
during a recess free of grave complications, and from sheer inability to 
make his awkward Cabinet squad do “ threes right’ in ordinary Minis- 
terial drill. If spiritualism be true, what must now be the feelings of 
Lord Beaconsfield? he who with all his faults was a master amongst 
men. ‘Tory democracy presented a grand programme at Dartford in 
October, accompanied (as the admission tickets tell) by ‘“‘ refreshments 
and fireworks ’’. Then three weeks’ affectation of mystery in continental 
cities, and a proposed parade of the incognito under which the eminent 
leader, whilst travelling through Europe, hid himself lest the whole 
civilised world should insist on paying public tribute to his yet 
unachieved political victories. A slightly fainter programme in 
November at Bradford, and even this not unrebuked by the Standard 
nor unrebelled against by Mr. Chaplin. But both Dartford and 
Bradford speeches vouched on the highest authority—that of the 
head of the Marshall and Snelgrove firm—as having the full 
concurrence of the Cabinet. And then in December, after Parlia- 
ment had been summoned for business, and within three weeks of 
its meeting, Tory democracy, if not dead, is certainly temporarily done 
for. The trusted of the young lions of Toryism has committed the 
‘‘happy despatch”. A petulant admission of incapacity to command 
from the small drummer boy who had been temporarily muffled 
in a general uniform far too large for him. He cries and breaks his 
drum because he cannot make the Cabinet band play in tune. And 
in the new Session Mr. Goschen is to be the Tory Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, without himself being Tory. Like a square wagon lent 
from the rolling stock of one great railway company to another, Mr. 
Goschen is labelled ‘‘ Liberal Unionist, to be returned when empty 
and done with to the Hartington, James, and Chamberlain Junc.ion”’. 
Lord Lansdowne, invited to join the Cabinet in order to support Mr. 
Goschen, prefers to remain Governor-General of Canada, an office 
which has at least two years of unexpired certain. Lord Northbrook, 
also entreated for like support, smiles pleasantly and will not. The 
land of Goschen is sparsely populated, or its people are very shy. 
Mr. W. H. Smith is to lead the House of Commons, not permanently, 
but as a sort of warming-pan leader, until the more obstinate amongst 
the Tory donkeys get used to the rather foreign manners of the newly- 
engaged financier. And Lord Randolph Churchill is either to go 
below the gangway or take a corner seat on a back bench. From his 
new position he is to be expected to give his loyal support, not un- 
mixed with candid criticism, to the “exceptionally strong Government” 
he has quitted. On the renewal of the coal duties, it will be interest- 
ing to listen to an exchange of affectionate comments between Lord 
Randolph and Lord Claud Hamilton on the subject of ‘loop- 
holes’. Officially Lord Randolph Churchill has been prompted to 
resignation by his ‘‘desire for public economy’. Will he give life 
and speech to this desire in the new Session, and will twenty Tories 
H 
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be found to support him in the lobby? If yes, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Goschen will have a hard row to hoe, for most certainly the 
smallest of the Churchills may in this count on the fullest Radical 
support. Officially, we have been informed that Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation was hastened by the desire for a more really 
representative system of local government than Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues are prepared to assent to; but if this be true, Lord R. 
Churchill is at any rate sure of the support of Mr. Chamberlain and 
his sixteen. Will Sir A. Borthwick and the Primrose League back 
the noble lord the member for South Paddington, or do they follow 
the Lord of Hatfield ? 

Mr. Stanhope, for no known fitness, takes the Secretaryship for 
War, and Sir H. Holland is more fittingly given the Secretaryship 
for the Colonies, for which he has higher business qualifications 
and more complete knowledge than any official on the Tory benches. 
Poor Lord Iddesleigh was shamefully shelved. Surely those 
who in his lifetime professed to be his Conservative friends in 
the House of Commons will offer some protest against the scant 
courtesy shown to him? Will the son of Lord Iddesleigh continue to 
give ungrudging support to a Ministry which literally bundled 
his father out of the Cabinet, and by the mental anxiety provoked has 
doubtless shortened his life? Will Mr. Henry Chaplin, whose high 
capacity for office has been vouched in the Zimes by Mr. Howorth, 
—-" swallow the affront of continued exclusion from the Treasury 

ench? Whilst these lines are being writien, all is uncertain; but 
the Parliamentary barometer shows a large area of depression on the 
Government side, and storms may be looked for. Especially awkward 
would it be for the new leader of the House of Commons if any modus 
vivendi established with Mr. Gladstone enabled Mr. Chamberlain to 
cast his voice and vote against the Ministry. Messrs. Goschen and 
Chamberlain are natural foes, and could at best only pull together in 
eccentric fashion. They surely must now quarrel on allotments and 
small holdings. The prospects of the Session are very troubled. No 
party has a predominating strength, and the immediate unity of the 
Conservative party is trembling in the balance. The explanations 
which Lord Randolph Churchill may offer for his resignation, and the 
manner in which those explanations are tendered and received, will 
count for a great deal. Happy at present is the member who sits 
below the gangway on the Opposition side. 

I have some considerable interest in the new Session. The 
Government is pledged to give me my long sought Committee on 
Perpetual Pensions, so I have a fair amount of work sketched out 
if no other task falls to my share. The conduct of the Affirmation 
Bill is now in my hands, and I have determined to introduce a Bill 
to amend and extend the Truck Acts. I shall also again press on the 
attention of the House the question of the compulsory cultivation of 
all cultivable land now uncultivated. In the discussions on the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Bill it will be my duty to maintain the positions 
advocated by me as a member of the Select Committee, to which were 
referred the amending Bills of Mr. T. Burt and Mr. A. O’Connor. 


CuarLEs Brapiaven. 
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(Continued from p. 37.) 


A quire unnecessary difficulty is often placed in the way of the 
student of evolution by the habit of regarding ‘‘man” as a being 
marked out from the remainder of the animal world by various 
characteristics, which characteristics, as a matter of fact, belong only 
to man whan highly developed. Thus we find “ articulate language ”’, 
and the power of abstract thought, often given as marks which dis- 
tinguish man, the ‘‘man” that is thought of being Aryan man, or 
man in his most highly evolved form, at his greatest distance from his 
brute relatives. To understand the mental and moral, as well as the 
bodily, kinship of man with the higher brutes, it is necessary to study 
him in his lower forms, and then we shall realise that the lowest and 
the highest forms of man are more widely separated than are the 
lowest man and the highest ape. The distance, physically, intellec- 
tually, and morally, between a Newton and a Rock Veddah is con- 
siderably greater than between a Rock Veddah and a chimpanzee. 
Unhappily we cannot study man at his lowest, since he has left us no 


‘materials for study, save a few bones and a few flakes of flint. What 


kind of being was the owner, say, of the Neanderthal skull, can only 
be surmised ; that his intellectual development was low we can guess 
from the shape of his cranium, and from his tools, but of his morals 
we know nothing. That the men of the cave and the drift were lower 
than the lowest savages, we may reasonably surmise, but we must be 
content to study man in the lowest types we can now reach, in tracing 
on firm ground the genesis of conscience. And there is this fact to 
encourage us in the hope that in studying these we are not so very 
far removed from the study of man at his lowest; for nearly two 
thousand years the Rock Veddahs have remained apparently un- 
changed ; to-day, as in the time of Pliny, they will not deal openly 
with traders; they descend into the villages at night, leave models of 
the things they want, with dried deer’s flesh and honey as payment, 
returning stealthily to take away the goods left in exchange. It isa 
recognised fact in biology that the lower and simpler organisms 
persist without variation over enormous periods of time, whereas the 
higher and more complex are far more unstable, that is tend to vary 
to a much greater degree. And in truth, it seems as though we could 
scarcely find a lower creature than some of the lowest savages known 
to us, which we could call ‘‘man’”’ at all, so nearly do some of these 
shade off towards the brute. 

Another difficulty in our way is the want of scientific observations, 
made fearlessly and without prejudice. Much of the evidence comes 
to us from missionaries, who regard the actions of savages as the 
actions of “fallen man”, blame them for not showing the virtues 
found in highly evolved types, and state that ‘‘some of their customs 
are too revolting to mention”, or that ‘“‘we will not defile our pages 
by description”. This way of writing on the customs of a tribe gives 
a result as scientifically valuable as if a physiologist undertook to 
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demonstrate the functions of the animal body, and declined to defile 
his pages with an accurate account of the processes of digestion. 
Thus in describing the people of the Society Islands, Mr. William 
Ellis, a missionary, says of their conversation “‘that it was often 
such as the ear could not listen to without pollution, presenting 
images and conveying sentiments, whose most fleeting passage 
through the mind left contamination . . . . no portion of the 
human race was ever sunk lower in brutal licentiousness and moral 
degradation, than this isolated people”. The good man judges 
the savage from his own European standpoint, and is shocked and 
horrified to find that savages speak of the ordinary processes of 
nature as matters of course, and never dream that there is any- 
thing indecent or obscene in any natural function. Or again, when 
he is going to note the fact that the men and women eat apart, 
he introduces his observation with the lament: ‘‘The father and the 
mother, with their children, never, as one social happy band, sur- 
rounded the domestic hearth, or, assembling under the grateful shade 
of the verdant grove, partook together, as a family, of the bounties of 
providence ’’. Many of the explorers, like Sir R. F. Burton, are almost 
as bad as the missionaries in their contemptuous way of judging the 
natives, though some, like Captain Cook, observe carefully and record 
honestly, collecting facts invaluable to the student. 

In order that we may avoid the error so many have fallen into 
of judging the savage by our own standard because he is ‘‘a man”, 
it will be well to preface the examination of his morals by a slight 
sketch of his mental condition. Among many savage tribes the 
language of gesture and sign is the chief method of communication, 
and this is supplemented by sounds which are no more articulate than 
those which are made by monkeys; this gesture language is largely 
used among the Prairie Indians of North America, and serves as a 
means of communication between different tribes; and in some tribes 
it is used among the members of the same tribe as a necessary 
elucidation of the vocal sounds. Thus Sir R. F. Burton says: ‘‘Those 
natives who, like the Arapahos, possess a very scanty vocabulary 
pronounced in a quasi-unintelligible way, can hardly converse with 
each other in the dark” (‘‘ City of the Saints”, p. 157, ed. 1861); he 
describes their language as consisting almost entirely of ‘explosive 
growls, or guttural grunts” (p. 177). Of the Hottentots, Captain 
Cook remarks: ‘‘To a European their language appears scarcely 
articulate” (‘‘ Voyages of Captain James Cook”, p. 326, ed. 1842). 
The Rock Veddahs of Ceylon only have a few words in their language, 
and some appear to have none at all; communication is “ by signs, 
grimaces, and guttural sounds, which bear little or no resemblance to 
distinct words or systematised language” (‘‘Ceylon”, by Sir J. E. 
Tennent, vol. ii., p. 441, ed. 1859). In all languages there are many 
vocal sounds which are imitative and emotional, but in some savage 
tribes there appear to be none other; sounds which we term inter- 
jections form their whole vocabulary. A constant complaint in the 
mouths of the missionaries is that the savages have no words which 
represent the ideas they desire to convey to them, and the real signi- 
ficance of this lies in the fact that the savage has not the word because 
he has not the idea. He has not reached the mental plane from which. 
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the idea can be grasped, and therefore has no need for any symbol of 
it. Words are but symbols, and the indigenous mental currency of a 
race cannot exceed its mental wealth. 

The Rock Veddahs can only count up to five, and when twelve 
arrows were given to one of them to divide among the three clans, he 
could not allot them equally. No Australian language contains a 
word for five; the Australian counts one, two, two-one, two-two, many. 
Damaras and Abepoinas count up to three; some of the Brazilian 
tribes only up to two. Many of the lower animals can do as much as 
this, and are able to distinguish between unity and plurality: thus a 
cat will fret for her kittens if only one of a litter be left to her, but is 
perfectly content with two. 

The Rock Veddahs live in natural caves, or on stages that they 
build in trees, like chimpanzees and orang-outangs. They subsist on 
roots, fish, honey, and any animals they can catch, and are devoid of 
any notion of agriculture or other industry. In Van Dieman’s Land 
the naked aborigines lived in trees which they partially hollowed out by 
fire. In New South Wales the men and women roamed stark naked, 
and had no fixed habitation. Some of the Anamalia hillmen (Hindustan) 
have no dwellings, but make little leafy sheds where they camp. The 
Andaman Islanders lived naked and shelterless. 

Of the greetings which pass between savages, Dr. Tylor says: 
‘‘ The lowest class of salutations, which merely aim at giving pleasant 
bodily sensations, merge into the civilities which we see exchanged 
among the lower animals. Such are patting, stroking, kissing, 
pressing noses, blowing, sniffing, and so forth. The often-described 
sign of pleasure or greeting of the Indians of North America, by 
rubbing each other’s arms, breasts, and stomachs, and their own, is 
similar to the Central African custom of two men clasping each 
other’s arms with both hands, and rubbing them up and down, and 
that of stroking one’s own face with another’s hand or foot, in 
Polynesia; and the pattings and slappings of the Fuegians belong 
to the same class. Darwin describes the way in which noses are 
pressed in New Zealand, with details which have escaped less accu- 
rate observers. It is curious that Linnewus found the salutation by 
touching noses in the Lapland Alps. People did not kiss, but put 
noses together. The Andaman islanders salute by blowing into 
another’s hand with a cooing murmur. Charlevoix speaks of an 
Indian tribe on the Gulf of Mexico who blew into one another’s 
ears; and Du Chaillu describes himself as having been blown upon 
in Africa’’ (‘‘ Researches into the Early History of Mankind”, pp. 51, 
52, ed. 1865). 

These few details are sufficient to show the types of man among 
whom we must seek to trace the early human beginnings of conscience. 
These semi-speechless, wild, brute-like savages are not men degraded 
from a higher type, but men of the type from which the higher 
races have evolved. Were they “fallen”, we should find traces of 
the higher civilisation they had lost—such traces as are found in 
Egypt, in Mexico, in Peru. In some places, as in Ceylon, evolution 
into higher forms is seen; the Village Veddahs stand above the 
Rock Veddahs, and the Coast Veddahs have risen still a little further. 
There is also there the higher civilisation which came with the 
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Buddhist conquerors, and which has left its traces in the huge reser- 
voirs and temples said to have been built by ‘“‘men and snakes” and 
“by men and demons”, 7.c., by the Aryan immigrants and the Yakkos, 
or aborigines, the people of whom the Veddahs are the descendants, 
and who were regarded as mere lower animals by the higher race who 
took their land. 

The pregnant truths that conduct which conduces to happiness is 
the conduct which meets with social approbation ; that conduct which 
conduces to misery meets with social disapprobation ; that this feeling 
of disapprobation is grounded on the personal resentment of those 
injured; that this resentment finds vent primarily in injuring the 
offender, and later is regularised into punishment inflicted by the com- 
munity or its head; that ‘‘law”’ is the systematic expression of social 
disapprobation of actions regarded as mischievous ; that the approved 
actions are “‘moral”, and the disapproved are ‘‘immoral”; that 
law and punishment give rise to the feeling of obligation ; these truths 
will guide us through the labyrinth into which we now plunge, and 
they will render intelligible the varieties of morality, the curious 
phenomena of the feeling of obligation, which we find in studying 
the history of man. We shall not expect to find in any low race any 
feeling of moral obligation which does not spring directly from the 
life-conditions among which the race is existing. 

A very interesting example of a very low and a very harmless 
human type is found in the Rock Veddas of Ceylon. Although in 
close neighborhood to a higher civilisation, they remain as unaffected 
by it as a herd of monkeys, living in the forests, and only venturing 
into inhabited parts during the night. They are divided into clans, 
the members of which are related by blood and which are therefore 
merely enlarged families; each family’s possession is marked out, and 
these marks are respected, and the districts are ‘‘ mutually preserved 
from violation”. There is no great difficulty in obtaining food, and 
they are therefore gentle and peaceable among themselves, and 
murder is almost unknown ; if a murder is committed, the dead man’s 
immediate relatives are compensated. Theft is not punished, but a 
man who is found stealing is forced to make restitution. Intercourse 
between the sexes is not promiscuous; an unfaithful wife is taken 
back by her husband, but her family may flog the seducer. Parental 
affection is strong, and women left widows are supported by the com- 
munity. The only clothing is a piece of cloth wrapped round the 
loins (consult chap. 3, part 9, vol. ii. of Tennent’s ‘‘Ceylon”’). There 
is very little to distinguish the Veddah communities from the com- 
munities of Indian monkeys described on p. 36 (Our Corner, Jan.). 
They live in woods under very similar conditions, and lead equally 
simple, harmless, social and “ purely animal” lives. As the human 
— develops, the lives become less harmless as well as less 
simple. 

One of the first essentials of successful social existence is that the 
lives of the members of the community shall be respected by each other, 
and that mutual help shall be afforded; we consequently find that 
savages will be most helpful towards the members of their own tribe, and 
at the same time utterly indifferent to all lives outside it. If the life-con- 
ditions are easy, they will not be ferocious to those without the tribal 
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limit; if the struggle for existence is severe, they will attack any 
stranger, and regard with the highest respect the man who has killed 
the largest number of ‘‘ enemies”’, ¢.e., all who do not belong to the 
tribe. Captain Cook found the Otaheitans, who lived amid abundance 
of food, friendly to himself and his crew, and the natives of Van 
Dieman’s Land were mild and cheerful, and friendly to strangers; but 
the New Zealanders, who had a hard struggle to live, showed the 
greatest readiness to attack him. The different villages were con- 
stantly at war, and were strongly fortified. At night the natives 
would steal on another village, surprise it, and kill men, women, and 
children indiscriminately, gorging themselves on the bodies of the 
slain. Yet within the limits of the village the inhabitants showed a 
‘“‘mild and gentle” disposition, and ‘treat each other with the 
tenderest affection”. Dr. Hunter says that among the Kandhs, a non- 
Aryan tribe of the mountains of Hindustan near Orissa, the view is 
held that ‘‘a state of war might lawfully be presumed to exist against 
all neighbors with whom no express agreement has been made to the 
contrary. Murders were punished by blood-revenge, the kinsmen 
within a certain degree being one and all bound to kill the slayer, 
unless appeased by a payment of grain or cattle. The man who 
wounded another had to maintain the sufferer until he recovered from 
his hurt” (‘‘ The Indian Empire,” pp. 76, 77, ed. 1882). 

Even within the limits of the tribe the respect for life depends, 
among many savages, on the usefulness of the life to the community ; 
in the Tonga Islands Mr. Mariner saw a lunatic shot because she 
‘‘ was considered of no use”’, and a chief, Finow, who bade one of his 
followers shoot a man who was trying to take a piece of iron off the 
mast of a captured ship, excused the act on the ground that the man 
‘was only a low vulgar fellow, and that neither his life or death was 
of any consequence to society” (‘‘ Account of the Natives of the 
Tonga Islands, arranged from Mr. Mariner’s communications,” by J. 
Martin, D.D. ; vol.i., p. 55, ed. 1818). In Lahaena, one of the Sand- 
wich Islands, maniacs are stoned; the deformed, the sick, and the 
aged, are thrown out of the houses to die (‘‘ Journal of a residence in 
the Sandwich Islands,” by C. 8. Stewart, missionary, p. 250, ed. 1830). 
The Australians and some Polynesians bury alive the sick and infirm. 
In most savage communities infanticide, especially of female infants, 
is common, and it was practised even among the Otaheitans. In the 
Society Islands, where the natives were very good-natured and 
friendly, infanticide was regularly practised, and the restrictions show 
that it was deliberately recognised; for a child, if it was to be killed at 
all, had to be killed immediately on birth; if it was allowed, by 
accident or of set purpose, to live for ten minutes, its life was sacred, 
and it was tended with the greatest care and affection (‘‘ Polynesian 
Researches,” by W. Ellis, vol. i., p. 289). 

This matter of infanticide, with the analogous murders of the 
sick and the aged, is specially interesting in connexion with the relation 
between intelligence and morality ; none of the higher brutes, so far 
as I know, normally kill their young, and infanticide is regarded with 
horror by civilised races; the higher brute has not intelligence enough 
to look forward to the burden the young will be; the higher man 
has intelligence enough to see that the murder of the helpless strikes 
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at that feeling of the sanctity of human life which is at the root of 
social confidence; but the savage, with intelligence enough to realise 
the future burden, and with intelligence too little developed to grasp 
the remoter consequences of his action, kills the child to obtain the 
nearest utility, in ignorance of the more distant but more valuable 
utility which he thereby sacrifices. 

Among tribes which have a struggle for existence war is, as we 
have seen, the normal state towards all who are not members of the 
community. The Andaman Islanders for five years ‘‘repulsed every 
effort at intercourse with showers of arrows” (‘‘ Hunter”, loc. cit., 
p- 71), and similar evidence may be found in scores of cases. It 
is natural that, under these circumstances, the man who fights 
most bravely and kills most of the enemy should be regarded 
with most approbation by his own tribe. Hence the pride of the 
North American Indian in his rows of scalps; hence the Fijian must 
have killed some one ere he is regarded as a reputable member of 
the community. 

Very curious are the cases in which murder is regarded as obliga- 
tory. Darwin relates the following case of ‘‘ remorse ’’ for neglecting 
a duty: a native of West Australia had lost his wife by disease, and 
announced to Dr. Landor, the magistrate of the district, that ‘‘ he was 
going to a distant tribe to spear a woman, to satisfy his sense of duty 
to his wife”. Dr. Landor told him that if he did so he would be 
imprisoned for life. ‘ He remained about the farm for some months, 
but got exceedingly thin, aud complained that he could not rest or 
eat, that his wife’s spirit was haunting him, because he had not taken 
a life for hers.” After awhile he disappeared, and did not return 
for more than a year, when he re-appeared happy and “in 
high condition’?; he had murdered a woman, and his sense of 
obligation was pacified (‘‘ Descent of Man,” pp. 114, 115). The 
European’s conscience would have tortured him had he killed 
a woman; the West Australian’s conscience tortured him because 
he had not killed one: and each case is intelligible if conscience 
is only a feeling of obligation that is caused primarily by the 
pressure of public opinion acting on the individual, and demanding 
the performance of certain acts. Biichner remarks, in speaking 
of the sect known as Thugs in Hindustan, that “it is related 
of such an Indian Thug that he felt remorse, because he had 
not strangled and robbed as many travellers as his father had 
done before him” (‘‘ Force and Matter,” p. 366, note). In the 
Tonga Islands, where the manners were normally mild, a child was 
occasionally strangled as an offering to the Gods, and a widow was 
sometimes strangled on her husband’s grave. These two forms of 
murder, human sacrifice to Gods, and the killing of wives or slaves on. 
the grave of the husband or master, survived long after the custom 
had grown up of normal respect to life within the tribe or nation. 
The suttee, in Hindustan, has come down to our own days, and has 
only been abolished by a law imposed by a foreign conqueror. The 
idea that a human sacrifice is specially acceptable to the Gods is found 
in all nations; several cases of it occur in the sacred books of the 
Jews, and it forms the very basis of the Christian religion. 

It is clear that in all these cases the view taken of murder by the 
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savages in question depends entirely on its effect on the tribe; there 
is no feeling of moral obligation in regard to the preservation of 
human life. The life which is useful to the tribe is to be respected ; 
the life which is mischievous to it is to be destroyed. Thus a custom 
is set up of respecting some lives and of being indifferent or hostile 
to others, and after a while custom crystallises into law, and 
private killing within the tribe is forbidden under penalty. Out 
of the suffering caused by social disapproval and the fear of punish- 
ment, grows the feeling that murder ‘‘ought not” to be done. 
Generations thinking and feeling thus, a thought-habit is set up, and 
the tendency to think murder wrong becomes one of the inherited 
mental peculiarities of the civilised man; the inherited tendency is 
drawn out and cultivated by the law and the contemporary public 
opinion of his nation. Of these three factors, the contemporary public 
opinion is the strongest, man’s yearning for social approbation being 
one of the most imperious of his emotions. Thus murder in the form 
of the duel, forbidden by law but commanded by public opinion, was 
readily performed until recently in England, and is still practised 
abroad. A man in a locality in which duels are customary feels the 
most poignant remorse if he has shrunk from trying to murder a 
neighbor who has ‘‘touched his honor”. Murder within the nation 
is approved both by law and by public opinion in most civilised 
countries as a punishment for certain crimes. Murder outside the 
nation, under the name of war, is carried on by civilised races with no 
more objection on the part of their consciences than if they were 
savages. Yet the general with medal-covered breast, riding under a 
triumphal arch on his return from war, amid the shouts of the crowd, 
is merely a civilised reproduction of the Indian brave stalking proudly 
back to his hut amid the shrill cries of squaws and children, with the 
scalps of his murdered enemies slung around his waist. So slowly 
does conscience evolve, and so completely is it the creation of heredity 
and of the environment. 

Cannibalism—which is rare among social brutes, occurring only 
under extremest strain of hunger—offers a suggestive study of the 
genesis and growth of conscience. It is found practised regularly by 
natives who live under conditions of privation, and seems to have 
been resorted to in the first place to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
So far as I have been able to learn, members of the same tribe do not 
eat each other, even when life-conditions are hard; cannibalism 
regularly practised within the tribe would render the social life im- 
possible, and it therefore never springs up; but the New Zealanders, 
when they attacked their enemies, banqueted on their bodies, just as 
they would have fed on brutes after the chase, had they been fortunate 
enough to live in a country where wild animals abounded. But their 
only food being fish and vegetables, varied by an occasional dog—the 
sole animal that was found in the island—and the supplies of these 
sometimes failing them and actual famine gripping them, it was not 
wonderful that when, pressed by hunger, they attacked and plundered 
a neighboring village, they should fly on the animal food there abun- 
dantly supplied by their slain foes. Wolves will eat wolves under similar 
conditions, and even civilised men have been known to slay and eat 
a comrade under the terrible pangsof hunger. Captain Cook suggests, 
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in his First Voyage, that cannibalism had its rise in times of 
famine, but in his Second Voyage he doubts whether the two things 
are causally connected, although he gives no reason for his change of 
opinion. The habit of cannibalism thus established, and following 
on a successful attack upon an enemy, it became associated with war- 
like triumph, and we next find it practised as part of a triumphal 
feast after a victory, although other food than the dead enemies 
was available. It became a rite, not a necessity, and the idea grew 
up that by eating the flesh of a slain brave his courage and spirit 
passed into his devourer: cannibalism, at this stage, becomes re- 
stricted to war-feasts. ‘This idea—namely, that a person imbibes 
the characteristics of an animal which he eats—is,” says Sir John Lub- 
bock, ‘‘ very widely distributed”. He instances the Malays, who eat 
a piece of tiger to acquire the sagacity and courage of that animal ; 
the Dyaks of Borneo, who will not eat deer’s flesh, lest they should 
become timid, but give it to women and children; the Caribs, who 
refuse to eat pigs or tortoises, lest their eyes should become small; the 
New Zealanders, who give an infant pebbles, to make its heart hard ; 
and soon. ‘To us,” he adds, ‘‘the idea seems absurd. Not so to 
children. I have myself heard a little girl say to her brother, ‘If you 
eat so much goose you will be quite silly’; and there are perhaps few 
children to whom the induction would not seem perfectly legitimate ” 
(‘Origin of Civilisation,” pp. 19-21, ed. 1875). Cannibalism, in races a 
little more civilised than the New Zealanders, is only practised secretly, 
public opinion having turned against it; thus in the Tonga Islands 
the natives, and especially the women, expressed extreme dislike of it, 
and the women would turn away in disgust from a man who was 
known to have eaten human flesh; none the less, the young warriors 
would occasionally eat part of the body of an enemy, in order to 
show ‘‘a fierce, warlike, and manly spirit”. But a custom against 
which public opinion is turned, and which is met with public dis- 
approbation, cannot long be maintained in small communities in 
which each is so much dependent on all, and cannibalism being 
thus stamped as ‘“‘wrong’”’, it tended to disappear. But, be it noted, 
it was not stamped as wrong in New Zealand, where food was short, 
until Europeans punished it. Its disappearance was further facilitated 
by the introduction of animals fit for food. 

The idea of property arises very slowly among savages who live 
amid abundance of the necessaries of life, and if found at all among 
such it is in connexion only with such things as are limited in supply 
and are difficult to obtain. For instance, in the Tonga Islands, where 
food was abundant, anyone who required food took it wherever he 
saw it. Mr. Mariner, when a prisoner of the Tongese, found himself 
in considerable straits, as he did not know the custom of the country, 
and no one of his captors dreamed that he would be foolish enough to 
remain hungry with plenty of food around him. When a man was 
hungry in Tonga, he went into any house in which a meal was 
proceeding, sat down, and helped himself; and Mr. Mariner found 
thet the Tongese regarded Europeans as extremely selfish and ill- 
natured when they learned that so natural a proceeding would not be 
tolerated in Europe. When they realised that to take food when one 
was hungry was regarded as wrong in England, they used to make 
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fun of Mr. Mariner, saying to him: ‘‘Go home and eat what you 
have got, and we shall eat what we have got”’, and they would laugh 
merrily at the oddity of such an idea (see ‘“ Account”, vol. i., 
p- 65). At the same time, these very Tongese punished with death 
the theft of articles in which they recognised a right of property, 
and though a man might sit down freely and eat, he might not 
carry off hogs or yams from his neighbor; these were articles of 
exchange, and property in them was protected in law. ‘The 
absence of any symbol of exchange among them prevented the 
accumulation of property, and the consequent temptations to theft 
which are found in more complex social conditions ; on this the chief 
Finow made to his captive some very clear-sighted and thoughtful 
remarks, though one cannot help suspecting that Mr. Mariner has 
polished them up a little. Mr. Mariner had, with considerable diffi- 
culty, made him understand the use of money, and after some reflexion 
Finow delivered himself as follows: ‘“‘If aman has more yams than 
he wants let him exchange some of them away for pork or quatoo ; 
certainly money is much handier, and more convenient, but then as 
it will not spoil by being kept, people will store it up, instead of 
sharing it out, as achief ought todo, and thus become selfish; whereas, 
if provision were the principal property of a man, and it ought to be, 
as being both the most useful and the most necessary, he could not 
store it up, for it would spoil, and so he would be obliged either to 
exchange it away for something else useful, or share it out to his 
neighbors, and inferior chiefs and dependents, for nothing. I under- 
stand now very well what it is that makes the Papalangis | Europeans | 
soselfish ; it is this money” (p. 251). Biichner mentions that the New 
Caledonians have no idea of property, sharing anything they have with 
each other, and readily giving any object to anyone who asks for it 
(‘* Force and Matter,” p. 364). Among such people the word ‘ theft” 
has no meaning, and they as readily take from a European anything 
they fancy as they would take it from each other. Captain Cook says 
of the Otaheitans: ‘‘That they are thieves is true: but as among 
these people no man can be much injured or benefited by theft, it is 
not necessary to restrain it by such punishments, as in other countries 
are absolutely necessary to the very existence of civil society” (p. 107,. 
ed. 1842). ‘‘Inveterate thieves” is a phrase of constant occurrence 
in travellers’ books when they speak of the natives of savage 
lands, and very few seem to understand that the moral sense 
has not developed in the direction of respect of property. With 
the growth of industry comes the feeling of ownership, and then 
theft is forbidden within the tribe; where life-conditions are hard 
this feeling is very rapidly developed. Disputes on property are 
usually referred to the chief of the community, as in one of the 
Sandwich Islands, in which Cook found that under such circumstances 
the stronger kept the disputed property, but the weaker could appeal 
to the chief. In Otaheite, if a man was caught stealing, the injured 
person might kill him, but it was more general to inflict a slight 
beating, and to exact restitution of the stolen property. This respect 
of property, and forbiddal of theft, are of course purely tribal. The 
natives of the island just spoken of stole freely from the foreign ship, 
but in all the Sandwich Islands there was no theft between the 
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natives; houses and cloth were freely left open and unguarded. The 
natives of the Friendly Islands stole from the English, but not from 
each other. The New Zealanders robbed Cook, but did not rob each 
other. Further, this tribal honesty was very readily extended to friends 
outside the tribe. The New Zealanders just spoken of ceased to steal 
from Cook’s ship after they had become friendly with him, and were 
then ‘very honest”. In Otaheite when the natives, yielding to over- 
powering temptation, stole knives, the chiefs recovered and restored 
them. ‘Thus, first by private resentment retaliating on a person who 
took something which had cost the owner trouble to obtain ; next, by 
public opinion condemning the action, and then by punishment formally 
inflicted on the taker of the property of another, ‘‘ theft” passed into 
the category of crimes, and the feeling was developed which, connecting 
it with punishment, shrunk from it as from a thing with painful asso- 
ciations, a thing to be avoided. Gradually the shrinking from it 
became a habit, and then the ‘‘moral” sense was evolved which re- 
garded theft as ‘‘ wrong”. 

3ut no moral sense has been developed in the majority of people 
in connexion with theft, except in connexion with thefts punishable by 
law. Robberies perpetrated on strangers—carrying no penalty with 
them, there being no community of law between the tribe and its alien 
surroundings—are not regarded as immoral, but rather, since they 
prove ingenuity and bring enrichment to the community, as highly 
praiseworthy, or moral. And this not only in savage nations; the 
Spartans of ancient Greece rewarded their sons for skilful thefts, and 
only punished them when they were clumsy enough to be found out. 
The highly educated Germans carried clocks and other plunder back 
into Germany after invading France. The civilised English steal 
jewels and valuables of all kinds from the nations they conquer; the 
Koh-i-noor, the most precious jewel in the Crown of Victoria, Queen 
and Empress, isastolen gem. Theft is still regarded as immoral only 
when directed against property protected by law, and the sense of 
obligation to respect such property has been created by the penalties 
inflicted on such as infringe these protected articles. 

The more marked the immediate injury inflicted on, or the service 
rendered to, the tribe by any acts, the more quickly have such acts 
been brought into the sphere of obligation by the social disapproval 
or approval of them. And be it noted the feeling of obligation to 
avoid crime is greater in the majority than the feeling of obligation to 
practise virtue, for the suffering inflicted on the offender by the 
resentment of the injured is a far more certain sequence to the act 
inflicting injury, than is the gratitude given to the benevolent by 
the recipient of a kindness. Hence the remorse which follows 
the commission of a crime is severer in the ordinary person than 
the remorse which follows the omission of a good act which might 
have been performed. That the dawning idea of making distinc- 
tions between actions depends on the result of the actions being 
pleasurable or painful, is clear from a very slight investigation 
into the words used to express approval and disapproval; Biichner 
mentions that the Bogos, a tribe of Northern Abyssinia, have 
the words useful and useless as the only representatives of our 
“good” and ‘‘evil” (‘‘ Force and Matter”, p. 366). He goes on: 
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‘‘Waitz relates that such a savage, on being asked about the dif- 
ference between good and evil, at first confessed his ignorance, but, 
after some reflexion, said that it was good when one took other 
people’s wives, but bad when one’s own were taken. A similar story 
is told by Sir John Lubbock of the natives of Polynesia, who in their 
language are not able to express the moral difference between good 
and bad. Upon a missionary trying to make them understand that it 
was bad and wicked to consume their fellow-creatures, they answered 
with great composure: ‘But we assure thee that it is very good’. 
Another savage, to whom a missionary was trying to convey the idea 
of the pangs of an evil conscience, could, according to E. Tylor, form 
a conception of it only by likening it to a severe stomach-ache”’ 
(pp. 366, 367)”. The natives of Tonga Island, Mr. Mariner states, 
had no word for virtue, but used a word which was equivalent to good, 
7.e., well suited for its purpose, speaking of a good axe, a good canoe, 
a good man. Dr. Tylor quotes the saying of a Pawnee chief that 
‘“‘The good are good warriors and hunters”, and meets the criticism 
“that this would also be the opinion of a wolf, if he could express it ”’, 
by pointing out that the warrior and the hunter, on whom the very 
existence of the tribe depends, must needs be the very types which 
the savage will admire (see ‘‘ Primitive Culture”, vol. ii., p. 81, 
ed. 1871). Our own use of the word ‘‘good”’, applying it as we 
do, indiscriminately, to things and actions, sometimes with the im- 
plication of moral approbation, and sometimes as a mere judgment 
on the utility of an inanimate object, suggests that the root idea of 
good is that of serviceableness. 

Those savages who believe in a continued existence after death, 
enable us to judge of their views of virtue by the classes of persons to 
whom they award happiness and honors in the land beyond the grave. 
Prominent among the virtues thus rewarded is that of courage in war, 
a matter of vital moment to any race which is constantly exposed to 
attack, especially among savages with whom a defeat means the 
extermination of their tribe. Death in battle was consequently made 
a sure passport into happiness, a view that persisted into compara- 
tively civilised times. Dr. Tylor, dealing with the views of ‘‘ heaven ”’ 
held by various tribes says: ‘‘The Nicaraguans declared that men 
who died in their houses went underground, but the slain in war 
went to serve the Gods in the East, where the sun comes from”’ 
(‘* Primitive Culture,’ p. 80). Among the Atzecs, only three classes 
were admitted to the heavenly plains, the happiest part of the ultra- 
grave region; these were: the warriors slain in battle, those who 
were sacrificed as captives, and women who had died in childbirth 
(Lbid, p. 80). Among the Norsemen only a bloody death admitted to 
Walhalla. ‘‘To the happy land of Torngarsuk, the Great Spirit, says 
Cranz, only such Greenlanders come as have been valiant workers, 
for other ideas of virtue have they none; such as have done great 
deeds, taken many whales and seals, borne much hardship, been 
drowned at sea, or die in childbirth. Thus Charlevoix says of the 
Indians further south, that their claim to hunt after death on the 
prairies of eternal spring is to have been good hunters and warriors 
here. Lescarbot, speaking of the belief among the Indians of 
Virginia that after death the good will be at rest and the wicked in 
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pain, remarks that their enemies are the wicked and themselves the 
good, so that in their opinion they are after death much at their ease, 
and principally when they have well defended their country and slain 
their enemies. So Jean de Lery said of the rude Tupinambas of 
Brazil, that they think the souls of such as had lived virtuously, that 
is to say, who have well avenged themselves and eaten many of their 
enemies, will go behind the great mountains and dance in beautiful 
gardens with the souls of their fathers, but the souls of the effeminate 
and worthless, who have not striven to defend their country, will go to 
Aygnau, the evil spirit, to incessant torments. More characteristic, 
and probably more genuinely native than this, is the fancy of the 
Caribs, that the braves of their nation should go after death to happy 
islands, where all good fruits grow wild, there to spend their time in 
dancing and feasting, and to have their enemies the Arawaks for 
slaves; but the cowards who feared to go to war should go to serve 
the Arawaks, dwelling in their waste and barren lands beyond the 
mountains” (Jdid., pp. 78, 79). 

In strict accordance with the view that the ideas of ‘‘right” and 
“wrong” evolve from the recognition of the utility or the harmful- 
ness of the acts thus designated, is the order in which “virtues” are 
developed and ‘‘vices” repressed. Murder and theft are forbidden 
within the tribe at a very early stage of moral evolution, and can- 
nibalism is only found low down in the scale. The recognition of 
truth as right and of lying as wrong appears to grow out of the 
resentment felt by an individual against forms of lying which caused 
him direct injury. In the Tonga Island calumny and false accusation 
were regarded as the worst of crimes, worse even than murder, but 
Mr. Mariner does not speak of falsehood other than these being 
marked with serious disapproval. Nor have I found among the 
accounts of savage tribes any note of truth per se being regarded as 
important. On the other hand, many savages appear to regard telling 
the truth as a sign of stupidity, of want of ingenuity, and towards 
enemies lying and deceit are, of course, normally practised. 
Biichner quotes Dr. Helfer as saying of the natives of some parts of 
India that ‘it is a regularly followed maxim of worldly wisdom never 
to speak the truth, even when there is no occasion for lying’, and he 
remarks of the negroes of Eastern Soudan that ‘lying and deceit 
are regarded by them as a triumph of intellectual superiority over 
stupidity ” (‘‘Force and Matter,” p. 364). This slow development of 
a moral sense in connexion with truth is explained by the non- 
obviousness of the mischievous results of lying. Among civilised 
nations conscience is at a low stage of evolution in most people as 
regards truth, as witness the honor paid to a good diplomatist, /.e., 
to a clever liar, and the innumerable small falsehoods told by most 
persons in every-day life. 

The virtues which are loosely described as “ self-regarding”’ are 
never found in the lower grades of savages. The tribes which have 
discovered how to make intoxicating liquids become drunk without 
the slightest hesitation; and neither among these, nor among those 
who have obtained alcoholic liquids from white men, have I been 
able to discover the slightest idea that there is anything objectionable 
in becoming intoxicated. The feeling of ‘‘ modesty” belongs entirely 
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to civilised races, and, like chastity, seems to have its origin in male 
jealousy. Some races go stark naked, as those of Van Dieman’s 
Land, when seen by Captain Cook. Dr. Hunter describes the women 
among the Juangs or Patuas, a race in Orissa, Hindustan, as wearing 
no clothes; ‘‘the only covering on the females consisted of a few 
strings of beads round the waist, with a bunch of leaves tied before 
and behind” (‘‘The Indian Empire”, p. 72). When clothes first 
make their appearance, they consist of a mere strip of material 
wrapped round the waist and passing between the legs for the men, 
and a similar strip generally wound more loosely round the waist for 
the women. Children are left naked. Thus in the Fiji Islands the 
boys go naked till the age of fourteen; they are then circumcised, and 
thereafter wear the man’s strip round the loins; the girls remain 
naked till the age of ten, and then wear a kind of circular apron. 
The Andaman Islanders are said by Sir John Lubbock to “ appear 
to be entirely without any sense of shame, and many of their habits 
are like those of beasts” (‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” p 451, ed. 1878). 
Until considerable advance has been made in civilisation clothing 
is confined to the region of the waist, and among the Greeks 
the exposure of the naked body shocked no feeling of decency, 
young men and maidens wrestling naked against each other, 
and running races in a condition of absolute nudity. The oddest 
differences with respect to the propriety of clothing and un- 
clothing parts, or the whole, of the body are found in different 
countries. In Otaheite, where Captain Cook found it the habit to 
clothe the whole trunk, the natives uncovered the body from the 
waist, either upwards or downwards, as a mark of respect (‘‘ Voyages”, 
p- 66, ed. 1842). Dr. Tylor quotes the evidence of Ibu Batuta, who 
travelled through the Soudan in the 14th century, that no woman 
might enter the presence of the Sultan of Melli without stripping 
herself entirely naked (‘‘ Early History of Mankind”, p. 50). The 
Mahommedan woman would suffer an agony of shame if she exposed 
her face to public view. An English lady of fashion will un- 
clothe the greater part of the upper half of her body at a ball, 
in a way that shocks the modesty of a Turk, but would be horri- 
fied at the idea of the same Turk catching a glimpse of the calf 
of her leg, an exposure which he would consider far less indecent. 
We know from the unburied frescoes of Pompeii that representations 
which to modern eyes are extremely indecent were consistent with a 
civilisation by no means rudimentary; and anyone who has studied 
ancient religions must be familiar with the fact that images which are 
now considered extremely gross were presented without offence to 
men and women whom, in every respect save this, modern thought 
would regard as moral. 
Anniz Besant. 
(To be continued. 
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Too many the questions, too subtle 
The doubts that bewilder my brain— 
Too strong is the strength of old custom, 
Too iron convention’s cold reign, 
Too doubtful the issue of conflict, 
Too leafless the crown and too vain! 


Driven blindly by wind and by current, 
Too weak to be strong as I would, 
Too good to be bad as my promptings, 

Too bad to be valued as good ; 
I would do the work that I cannot, 
And will not the work that I could! 


As a swimmer alone in mid-ocean 
Breasts wave after green wave, until 
He sees the horizon unbroken 
By any coast line—so I still 
Swam blindly through life—not perceiving 
The infinite stretch of life’s ill. 


But wave after wave crowds upon me, 
I am tired, I can face them no more! 

Let me sink—or not sink—you receive me, 
And I rest in your arms, as before, 

Which were waiting, O Love, to uphold me, 
Fulfilling the troth that you swore. 


And so you are left me, what matters 
Of freedom, or duty, or right ? 

Let my chance of a life-work be ended, 
End my chance of a soul’s worthy fight! 

End my chance to oppose—with what issue ?— 
Vast wrong and its mass and its might! 


Hold me fast, kiss me close, and persuade me, 
"Tis better to lean upon you, 

Than to play out my part unsupported, 
My share in the world’s work to do ; 

Tis better be safe and ignoble, 
Than be free, and be wretched, and true! 


And you think that you offer a haven— 
As you do—for the storm-blown and tossed : 
And you know not how under your kisses 
The soul of me shrinks and is lost : 
And you save me my ease of a woman, 
And the life of a soul is the cost! 
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BirTER indeed is the record of the past month ; the outrages committed by 
the landlords have been such that it seems scarcely possible that patience 
can hold out much longer, or that desperation will not soon add the ring of 
the bullet to the wailings of the houseless and the heart-broken. If those 
who are driven shelterless into the horrible cold of the last few weeks can 
add the heroism of self-control to the heroism of resistance, than surely the 
day of Ireland’s redemption will be near to the dawning. 


The Plan of Campaign has been declared illegal, but the collection of 
rents has gone on merrily, taking place by night instead of by day. The 
prosecution of Mr. Dillon and his comrades for their share in it drags its 
slow length along, but in no way hinders the progress of the Campaign, and 
several other members of Parliament are acting as rent-collectors and 
remaining unprosecuted. The biggest triumph of the month is the surrender 
of Lord Dillon, whose collapse before the Plan has cheered the hearts of 
the friends of Ireland. Mr. Atkinson of Glenwilliam refused a reduction of 
25 per cent., but on the adoption of the Plan he offered 20 per cent., which 
was accepted. Mr. Tyrrell of Armagh refused a reduction, and served 
processes, but gave way. On the Davis estate, Aughamore, a similar cycle 
has been passed through. United Ireland boasts that not a single tenant 
has been evicted on any estate which has embraced the Plan of Campaign. 

The Plan has been adopted, among others, on the Scott estates in Clare, 
in Limerick, Down, Clonkbrock, Gort, Cappatagle, Aughrim, the tenants of 
the London Drapers’ and Skinners’ Companies, Gorey, Ballyedmund, three 
estates in West Clare, five estates in the Gort district, Hollyford, Kildare, 
the tenants of Lord Ormathwaite, Killarney, the Curass tenants of Mr. 
Leader, Kildorrery, two estates in Mayo, Galway and Roscommon portions 
of the Caulfield estates, the Newry property of Mr. Quinn, the tenants of 
Mr. Creagh at Donoughmore. It is impossible to name all the cases, but 
these show how ‘wide is the adoption of the Plan. 

The trial of the Woodford men who defended their poor homes from 
attack has ended in the most scandalous way. The Crown manufactured 
suitable juries by excluding Catholics, and when a jury thus packed was not 
sufficiently alive to its duty, Chief Baron Palles bullied it into the required 
verdict. In one case, he forced the registry of a technical verdict of guilty 
after the jury had actually declared that the prisoners were acting rightly 
in defending their homes against the evicting forces, and on this verdict, 
thus obtained, he inflicted punishment on the men whom the jury had 
praised for their conduct. In one case, after no less than thirty Catholics 
had been told to stand aside as jurors, the prisoners’ counsel threw up their 
briefs, and declined to take part in the farce of trying men whose condem- 
nation was so evidently determined on beforehand. The sentences were as 
ferocious as the trials were unjust. Five men were sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, twenty-six to twelve months, five to three years’ 
“keeping of the peace”, or six months. If the sentenced prisoners cannot 
—. “' for those years’ good conduct, they are to have another six months 
of gaol. 

The third daughter of Mr. Martin Forrest, Rathcoole, co. Cork, has 
died of a fever consequent on fright and exposure caused by the eviction of 
her family by Sir George Colthurst. Death by fever thus contracted must 
not be confused with murder. 

Fifty police have been carrying out evictions on the estate of Mr. A. H. 
Herbert, Cappagh, Killarney, a wild and desolate mountain district. The 
Times says: ‘‘ Patrick O’Leary, who was first evicted, has nine children, 
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most of them of tender years. His wife carried a young baby in her arms. 
The scene was of an exceptionally distressing character. The mother and 
children cried piteously to be allowed to remain in their homestead, but the 
bailiffs said they were instructed by the agent, Mr. 8. M. Hussey, not to 
permit them to stop there as caretakers. To add to the unpleasantness of 
the scene, the eviction was carried out under a heavy downpour of rain, and 
the children, all of whom were barefooted, sought shelter by the side of the 
ditch. The next tenant evicted was a man named Timothy Looney, and 
here also a scene somewhat similar to the previous one was witnessed. 
Looney has seven children, his wife, and his father, an old man eighty 
years of age, who had to be assisted on crutches out of the house. As 
they also would not be readmitted as caretakers, they improvised shelter 
by the side of the ditch.” One hundred police were needed to carry 
out evictions for Mr. Stockpoole, in Maymee, a ‘‘ wild district”. Michael 
O’Brien, and two others were evicted, but the difficulties of reaching 
the rough spot on which the other tenant lived, and the hostile attitude 
of the crowd, forced the invaders to give up their work. At Rossmanagher, 
Limerick, the parish priest chained himself to the doorposts, so that 
the evicting party could not enter without assaulting him; ultimately, 
the eviction was stopped, and the landlord agreed to let the tenant buy 
the farm. Most horrible of all have been the scenes at Glenbeigh, Co. 
Kerry, on the estate of the Hon. Rowland Winn. One day’s work is noted 
in ‘Political Corner”, on p. 117, and need not be here repeated. On 
another day, a tenant’s infant child was dying, but the agent turned out 
the mother with the dying baby in her arms and nailed up the door; 
sobbing, the mother carried her baby into the pigsty and laid it on some 
straw to die. On another occasion a tenant’s wife who was in delicate 
health was carried out in a swoon, and but for Mr. Edward Harrington’s 
exertions, the maddened on-lookers would have flung themselves on the 
evictors. Thanks to him, the police were able to get away in safety, with 
twenty-five men they had arrested for defending a house with showers of 
burning sticks and red hot turf. Dramatic enough was the scene as the 
apparently dying woman lay between the lines of police, who were loading 
their rifles, An encounter appeared inevitable, when Mr. Harrington cried : 
‘**People of Glenbeigh, I ask you in God’s name to be quiet for one 
moment and listento me’. (Cries of ‘ Yes, yes,’ mingled with a wild decla- 
ration from the women that the tenant’s wife had expired.) Mr. Harring- 
ton: ‘Then kneel down and say a prayer if the poor woman is dying’”’. 
The families evicted are camped under the hedges with their bits of furni- 
ture round them, and meanwhile British force is being used to drive out 
these helpless starving poor, houseless in the bitter cold, and if at last, 
maddened, some husband or father should put a bullet into the agent, the 
Trish nation will be held up as blackly criminal, whereas the landlords are 
the true criminals, and it is they who need coercion, not their victims. 
But the English democracy is wakening, and the cry of bitter indignation 
and of shame deepens every day on this side of St. George’s Channel. 





I have received an extract from the Jrish Vimes, containing a letter 
from Mr. Sherlock, the hero of the ‘‘ Widow’s Turkeys’’, in which he seeks 
to whitewash his part of the tragedy. He alleges that the widow offered 
the turkeys to him and that he at first refused them, but afterwards con- 
sented to take them, and that he knew nothing of the extremity of the two 
women until he heard their death mentioned in chapel by the priest, who 
denounced him as guilty of causing their death. He further states that 
there was plenty of food in the house when the women died. This last 
statement is dead against the evidence, and the main points of the story, 
save the question whether Mr. Sherlock asked for, or the widow offered the 
turkeys, remain untouched. ANNIE BESANT. 
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Ir may be fairly expected that any decent attempt at the political 
organisation of the metropolis will diminish the Tory muster-roll, and I 
therefore wish well to the Liberal and Radical Union inaugurated at St. 
James’s Hall. If it is to be successful the wealthier Liberals must not seek 
to monopolise the nomination of Parliamentary candidates, and the Radicals 
must forget past slights and ancient affronts. Whatever the inner differ- 
ences in the Tory camp, the rank and file always vote straight at election 
times. Radicals have the numbers, but they need discipline; in the new 
organisation they should be steady, active, and persistent. The editor of 
the North Eastern Daily Gazette has well stated amongst the cardinal faults 
of so-called Liberal organisations, their non-representative character, in- 
difference to the political condition of the rank and file, and want of orga- 
nised method of apportioning work amongst individuals. I venture to hope 
that this may be cured by mutual goodwill and forbearance. 


Tue “ exceptionally strong and able Ministry’ has been improved, and 
is now even stronger and more able. Mr. W. H. Smith has become First 
Lord of the Treasury, vice the Marquis of Salisbury promoted. Mr. Stan- 
hope gets the War Office which Mr. Smith has vacated. Sir H. Holland 
takes the Colonies. Mr. Goschen is Chancellor of the Exchequer, vice Lord 
Randolph Churchill resigned. Lord Salisbury Foreign Secretary, in place 
of Lord Iddesleigh driven out of office. 


Few things in modern politics are more disgraceful than the treatment 
of Lord Iddesleigh by his Conservative colleagues. The words of his 
physician, Dr. Mortimer Granville, are most serious on this treatment as 
shortening his life: ‘‘The Foreign Office, for which he was pre-eminently 
qualified, and the pleasure which his work gave him, acted beneficially on 
his general health. There can be no doubt, however, that the events of the 
last few weeks acted prejudicially on him through his nervous system, and 
that his death was immediately due to the mental excitement and worry 
consequent on the crisis.” Sir E. Clarke, the Solicitor-General, may be 
specially mentioned as having opened, and kept open, a Devonshire Conser- 
vative feast and dancing entertainment at Plymouth, on the evening of, 
and with the knowledge of, Lord Iddesleigh’s sudden death. 


THE disgraceful conduct in Kerry of the legal representative of the Hon. 
Rowland Winn who, on a cold January day, burned down the wretched 
dwellings of the miserably poor tenants who were unable to pay rent, will 
surely be denounced by every decent man, whatever his politics. The Times, 
which can hardly be suspected of highly coloring an eviction story so as to 
tell against a landlord, says: ‘‘ The agent, Mr. Roe, of Dublin, it must be 
confessed, acted in a reckless manner, ordering his bailiffs in each case to 
burn down the miserable homesteads of the tenants. The tenants are very 
poor and their farms exceedingly small.” Describing one case he says: 
‘Reardon informed the agent that he was unable to pay, and received the 
reply that his house would be burnt down, and so quickly was the threat 
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put into execution that he was scarcely allowed time to get out his furniture 
when a match was put to the roof. As the door was being removed by one 
of the family a bailiff began to hack it with his hatchet. The people became 
greatly excited, and it took the efforts of a number of gentlemen in the 
crowd to keep back a demonstration of their indignation. While the flames 
roared the agent stood by and looked on, while his staff attacked the walls 
with their crowbars and only ceased when all was demolished. The tenant’s 
rent is £4 10s., his valuation £2 17s. He has eight in family and has no 
stock. The holding of Thomas Burk, of Droum, was then proceeded to. 
The rent in this case is £4 19s. and the valuation £3; there is a family of 
six. The bailiff tried to set the roof on fire, but the thatch, or rather surface 
soil, with which it was covered would not ignite with all their efforts. The 
agent then ordered the house to be pulled down, and the bailiffs at once 
attacked the walls with crowbars, and at length laid every stone of it level. 
The scene was a sad one. The inmates of the house were half-naked and 
emaciated by hunger. Every moment the crowd became more excited, and 
they would have stoned the bailiffs but for the influence brought to bear on 
them. In the next case the holding was a joint one, the tenants being 
Patrick Diggin and Thomas Diggin. The former had eight in family and 
the latter ten. The judicial rent is £8, having been reduced from £12, and 
the valuation £5 lds. There were four cows on the entire place. The 
match was again put to the roof, and no sooner had this been done than 
the sheriff's representative drove off and left the agent looking at the con- 
flagration from the body of the police. Patrick Diggin, an old man of 
eighty, taking his little grandchild in his arms, wandered up the glen aim- 
lessly. His wife, unnoticed in the excitement, lay swooning on the ground. 
Roar after roar of indignation went up from the crowd. The police seemed 
affected, and many of them eagerly came forward to subscribe to a sum 
which a sergeant was collecting for the benefit of the poor evicted people. 
All along the agent stood watching, and was proceeding to get up on his 
car when the roof had fallen in.” It is hardly wonderful if despair drives 
these unfortunates or their friends or relatives to revenge such deeds as this. 


Ir is to be hoped that—when Parliament has time to do something besides 
listening to the personal explanation of Lord Randolph Churchill as to why 
he resigned—some member will ask why Messrs Streeter, the jewellers, 
had two representatives with the military party marching on the Burma 
ruby mines, and in what capacity these representatives were present? It 
is stated in several journals, without contradiction, that these ruby mines 
have been already leased to Messrs. Streeter. 


THE various European journals have been filled with the most contra- 
dictory statements as to the sanity and conduct of the Tzar of Russia. It 
seems impossible to get at the exact truth. Many facts point to a possible 
revival of Nihilist activity, and the denials rather serve to corroborate rumors 
on this point. 


THE military troubles of France in Tonquin are at least as great as our 
own in Burma, The ‘rebels’ in each case are giving much trouble. If 
it were possible to imagine the Burmese invading Kent, and the Tonquinese 
occupying the Pas de Calais, I wonder whether English and French news- 
paper would describe the resisting natives as ‘‘ rebels”. 


In the French Chamber urgency was asked for the discussion of ‘a 
resolution inviting the Government to convene an international congress 
with a view to a general disarmament and the appointment of an arbitration 
tribunal for international differences.”” The war mania is, however, yet too 
acute for the acceptance of such a discussion as one of urgency. 


THE difference of expressed opinion between Cardinal Manning and the 
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American dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church as, to the political and 
social theories of Mr. Henry George, is not unlikely to affect the curious 
attitude of Cardinal Manning towards English politics. It is interesting to 
learn from Cardinal Manning that he was told personally by Henry George 
that ‘‘the present separation and opposition of the rich and poor were 
perilous to society, and that he saw no remedy for them but in the examples 
and teachings of Christ. He spoke fully and reverently upon the subject.” 
In New York Henry George, who was so meek here with Cardinal Manning, 
is in full rebellion against the Roman Catholic episcopacy, and Mr. Michael 
Davitt is in disaccord with Henry George. 


Tue German Reichstag has refused to vote Prince Bismark’s Bill for 
increasing the army, and this contingency having been anticipated, Parlia- 
ment was forthwith dissolved by Imperial decree, which Prince Bismarck 
had ready to read immediately the result of the vote was announced. The 
new elections are fixed for February 21st. If the German people would only, 
at the poll, by large majorities declare for peace, there might be still hope 
that European war may be hindered. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 











A NEW explosive has been discovered in France to which the name 
‘‘melinite” has been given. It is said to be more powerful than any 
previously known, and has been definitely adopted by the French Govern- 


ment for military purposes. 





THE trustees of the Lick Observatory in California have spent £100,000 
on the great 36 inch refractor and its accessories, the remaining £40,000 of 
the splendid bequest being devoted to purposes of endowment. The diffi- 
culties which have presented themselves in working the enormous lens seem 
at last to have been overcome, and it may be expected to be in use before 
very long. At present the largest refracting telescope in use is the one 
at Pulkowa Observatory, with a lens of thirty inches diameter. The other 
very large ones are the twenty-seven inch at Vienna, the twenty-six inch at 
Charlottesville, and the twenty-three inch at Princeton. A twenty-nine 
inch object glass has been made for the Nice Observatory, but is not yet 
mounted, and Grubb is at present constructing a twenty-eight inch for 
the Greenwich Observatory. The Lick object glass will therefore have 
a diameter six inches larger than any other. The trustees of this splendid 
observatory have decided that when it is completed astronomers from other 
parts of the world shall have the opportunity of using the various instru- 
ments for a certain number of hours each day. 








_ THE famous Florentine experiment of filling a spherical globe of gold 
with water and then altering its shape so that its volume was diminished, 
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was supposed to have demonstrated the universal porosity of matter. 
Glass, however, appears to be an exception to this law, for an Italian experi- 
mentalist, A. Bartoli, has shown that under the highest pressure he could 
apply—126 atmospheres, or 1,890 lbs. to the square inch—not even an infini- 
tesimal quantity of liquid passed through the side of a glass vessel. 





THE micro-organisms called Bacteria are the cause of so many of the ills 
mankind is heir to, that it is quite consoling to learn that they perform at 
least one useful function in the world. Students of botany are well 
acquainted with the fact that plants require carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen in their food. The first three are obtained from the atmosphere, 
as carbonic acid through the leaves and as water through the roots, after it 
has fallen to the earth as rain. Nitrogen, however, although it exists in 
abundance in the air in the free state is of no use to the plant in this con- 
dition. To be absorbed as food it must be in the form of a nitrate or of 
ammonia. It used to be thought that the nitric acid and ammonia which 
always exist in small quantities in the atmosphere furnished a sufficient 
supply to satisfy the requirements of various plants, but this is now known 
not to bethecase. The principal source of nitrogen under natural conditions, 
is the humus of the soil, the decaying residue of previous generations of 
plants. This humus is gradually decomposed by various agencies into car- 
bonic acid, ammonia and nitric acid, the latter of which serves as plant 
food. The principal means of effecting this nitrification is a small bacillus 
similar to those which cause so many diseases, and the importance of its 
action is evident when we consider that on the supply of available nitrogen 
in the soil the abundance of our food-crops to a great extent depends. 
R. Warrington, F.C.S., has been investigating the occurrence of these 
bacteria, and finds that they always exist to a depth of three feet below 
the surface, but are rarely found below that depth. 





Funai are less injurious to mankind than the bacteria, but nevertheless 
many of them are the cause of disagreeable and sometimes fatal diseases. 
A large number of them are parasitic on other plants, and when so are not 
usually a benefit to their hosts. It has been discovered, however, that some 
of these parasitic fungi assist in the nutrition of the plants on which they 
grow. The root-points of many forest trees are covered by a complete 
coating of a fungus, probably belonging to the truffle family, which acts upon 
the humus of the soil in a similar manner to the nitrifying bacterium 
mentioned above, and so assists the roots in the absorption of food. A 
German naturalist has discovered similar fungi on the roots of certain 
orchids. They are in the form of bladder-like balls with numerous filaments, 
and they similarly aid the nutrition of the orchid by decomposing humus into 
nitric acid and other substances. 





Man has been called the drunken animal, because he was supposed to be 
the only animal that made and consumed intoxicating drinks. Although 
he is, doubtless, alone amongst animals as a manufacturer of them, he is not 
however the sole consumer. Mrs. Mary Treat, an American naturalist, has 
made a number of observations on the pitcher plant (Sarracenia vulgaris), 
and finds that the pitcher-shaped leaf is filled with a sweetish liquid of 
decidedly intoxicating properties, Ants, flies, and other insects, enter this 
free drinking saloon and quickly become quite tipsy. If removed, they fly 
back at once to the enticing liquid, and finally are sure to fall into it. Then 
their fate is sealed. <A digestive fluid is secreted, and the softer parts of 
their bodies are dissolved and absorbed by the plant, only the wings and 
other hard parts being rejected, 
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In last month’s ‘‘ Science Corner” an account was given of certain de- 
formed fish that are now in the South Kensington Aquarium. To this it 
may be added that a Mr. August Carter has during the last two years 
examined many thousands of trout and salmon fry immediately on their 
emergence from the ova. He finds that one in every thousand of the fish 
hatched is deformed in some way or other, whilst one in every four thousand 
is a monstrosity, i.e., is double-headed, joined to another like the Siamese 
twins, or similarly malformed. 


An American scientist, Professor Cope, has made some interesting re- 
searches into the occurrence of certain structures in the teeth of man and of 
his nearest relations in the animal world. The second and third upper 
molars have a number of small tubercles attached to them, which in man 
are three in number, and which are most distinct in the lower races. The 
anthropoid apes have similar structures in their teeth, but the number of 
tubercles is four, whilst the lemurs have only three, like man. This renders 
more probable what other considerations have already indicated: that man 
has been evolved, not from the anthropoid apes, but from the lemurs. 

W. H. UTLEY. 

















THE Anti-Sweater' has doubled its size, and makes a good pennyworth; 
it is doing really useful work with much courage. For Germans in Eng- 
land the Londoner Arbeiter Zeitung? will prove an acquisition. The Socialist 
journals are all flourishing, the Commonweal* remaining facile princeps as a 
weekly. The People’s Journal‘ has a long series of articles on Socialism, 
which will do good in bringing it under the notice of many Scotch readers, 
who otherwise might remain quite unenlightened on the subject; the 
articles are written from a non-Socialist standpoint, but the writer evidently 
intends to be scrupulously fair, and equally evidently is attracted by the 
Socialist ideal. 


Mr. F. J. Proctor’ is a Democrat sui generis. He says: ‘‘We yield to 
none in our allegiance to her Majesty. As Democrats we are bound to 
acknowledge that for the present government of our nation a limited 
monarchy is safe. It is our privilege to know that all other civilised nations 
accord to our system the pre-eminence.” He declares that ‘‘ equality is the 
mad dream of grumblers and lazy scamps”’; that ‘‘a Democrat holds that 
a desire for a compulsory scheme of National Insurance should be incul- 
cated with the earliest lessons on thrift”. Here and there a really Demo- 





' Lewis Lyons, 2, Watney Passage, Commercial Road, E. * Communist Work- 
men’s Club, 49, Tottenham Street, W. * Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road, 
E.C. 4 People’s Journal Office, Dundee. 


5“ Democracy.’’ By F. J. Proctor. Portsmouth; Chat Office, 66, Arundel 
Street, Landport, 
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cratic thing slips in, as ‘‘ everyone in health and manhood should labor for 
himself, his family, and the State”. A useful tract on ‘‘Fixity of Tenure”! 
comes from Aberdeen, but it would be more useful if the writer were more 
accurate in his statement of economics, and did not hover between peasant 
proprietorship and land nationalisation, two utterly incompatible ideals. A 
very pertinent question is asked by Caroline Haddon of ‘lady investors” : 
‘* Where does your interest come from ?”.? Those who believe that it is 
right to live on interest may be much benefited by reading this tract, but 
I venture to put the further question for consideration, ‘‘Ought you to 
live on interest, that is on others ?”’. 


‘* Labor Capitalisation’ is very brightly written, and Mr. Donisthorpe 
therein says some true and useful things. But he is clearly in a state of 
transition ; his conscience revolts against the results of the individualistic 
system, while his prejudices still keep him back from embracing Socialism. 
A little clearness of view might save him from contradicting himself, as he 
too often does; thus on page 20 he tells us: ‘‘ Wages must and always 
will gravitate to the inevitable limit in spite of all the temporary tinkerings of 
Trade Unions and of the legislature. As well try to elude the tendency of 
water to find its level, as that of wages to oscillate about the Ricardian 
limit.” But on page 76 we read: ‘‘The best excuse for the ignorant pro- 
moters of this Act is that they really did not know that it must have the 
effect of lowering wages by exactly the amount required to cover the 
employers’ liability”. Again, Mr. Donisthorpe would be more effective if 
he were more accurate; a reference to the census returns would have saved 
him from the statement that ‘‘ thirty millions of human beings” toil all day 
long and every day ‘‘in order that a few thousands of others may enjoy the 
proceeds of their work”; and these thirty millions toiling for a wage that 
only keeps ‘“‘body and soul together”. The agricultural and industrial 
classes in England and Wales number only 7,756,551, men and women, 
and the agricultural class includes all the farmers, and the industrial many 
whose wages cannot be described in the above language. If things were as 
Mr. Donisthorpe puts them, a revolution might very easily be accomplished. 


**Tandon Deecroft’’* is “a Socialistic novel’’, and shows marks of 
ability, but I confess to regarding a mixture of novel and essay as an 
artistic mistake. A ‘‘novel with a purpose”? may succeed if the purpose 
only direct the choice of scene and the types of character portrayed, but a 
purpose which results in speeches of three, four, five, and in one case of 
nearly ten, pages in a conversation between two people, is surely one which 
should be worked out in the essay, not in the novel. We are told that 
these conversations ‘‘ were Landon’s delight”, but this feeling can scarcely, 
I think, have been shared by his interlocutor, or by the readers thereof. 
The author has a power of lucid exposition which should find scope in other 
forms of literary work. 





1G. Middleton, Aberdeen. ? John Heywood, Manchester. 
3 Harmsworth and Co., Hart Street, Covent Garden. 
4'W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 
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3 ** For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 





‘s TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 


ss LIpERTY MAKE WISE.”’ h 
\ XY 


BAsIs. 

The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. o 
IM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities, 


METHODS. 


The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 


The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. ‘The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. Edward Pease, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





The first bi-monthly meeting of the Fabian Society in January was held 
on January 7th, at 13, Stratton Place, Piccadilly, and was confined to 
members. It was decided that the election of members should be placed in 
the hands of the Executive, with right to appeal to the Society. A tract 
entitled ‘‘ Figures for Socialists ” was submitted to the Society and discussed ; 
it contained a mass of statistics calculated to be useful to Socialists in 
discussions with persons dissatisfied with the present system of society. The 
discussion was adjourned to the second meeting of the month, which was 
held at 14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on January 21st. At this the tract 
was finally discussed, and ordered to be printed, with the amendments made, 

The second meeting of the Fabian Parliamentary League was held at 14, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on January 17th. The following committee was 
appointed: — Ashman, Annie Besant, H. Bland, T. Bolas, B. Bright, W. 
kK. Burton, L. Fraser, J. Stuart-Glennie, — Laurie, 8, Olivier, G. B. Shaw, 
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— Stapleton, G. Wallas, 8. Webb. Brailsford Bright was elected Secretary, 
and Hubert Bland Treasurer, the Secretary being also appointed to act as 
Parliamentary agent. The minimum subscription was fixed at 2s. 6d. a year, 
or 74d. a quarter, richer members being expected to contribute according to 
their means, so that a literary propagandism may be kept up in addition to 
the personal activity of the members. A sub-committee, consisting of Annie 
Besant, H. Bland, B. Bright, G. B. Shaw, and S. Webb, was appointed to 
draw up rules for submission to the society. 

The debate on Socialism between Annie Besant and Mr. G. W. Foote, 
will commence at eight p.m., on February 2nd, at the Hall of Science, Old 
Street, William Morris in the chair. A verbatim report will be taken by a 
competent reporter, and the debate will be issued, revised by both disputants, 
early in March. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The most serious labor event of the past month is the dispute in the 
Northumberland coal trade. The employers demand a reduction of 15 per 
cent. in wage, a demand which is equivalent to inflicting absolute privation 
on every miner and his family just when the bitter weather makes privation 
doubly hard to bear. Mr. Burt, M.P., Mr. Fenwick, M.P., and Mr. Nixon 
fought for the men, but utterly failed to persuade the employers to come 
to reasonable terms, so a fortnight’s notice of general dismissal was issued 
on January 13th by the employers. So begins a struggle which is likely to 
drive many a brave man to desperation, and which may, let us hope, drive 
many to question the soundness of the system which places the very existenee 
of thousands at the mercy of a few self-seeking and greedy ‘‘owners”’. In 
the neighboring county of Durham £177,000 a year is taken in royalties on 
minerals by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners alone. Thus the leeches drain 
the life-blood, and law forbids their removal from the sufferers’ limbs. 


The Miners’ National Conference has decided that no man should work 
underground for more than eight hours in any 24, nor for more than 48 
hours in any one week. 

Some employers with a conscience must have a paragraph to themselves. 
The Shotts Iron Company, Glasgow, finding that trade has improved, have 
announced their intention of advancing the wages of their employees by 10 
per cent. on tonnage, and 6d. a day on shift wage. 


Another month has been added to the chainmakers’ strike in South 
Staffordshire, and the twenty-third week is here. Mr. R. Juggins, the 
Secretary of the Midland Trades’ Federation, says that the women can only 
earn Ss. and the men 13s. for a week of sixty hours, 14d. per hour for the 
women for this heavy labor, and 24d. for the men. Breaches of the Truck 
Act are among the further grievances of the workers, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the Bill which is to be introduced in the coming Session by 
Charles Bradlaugh will make it possible to stamp out this wicked practice. 

The agitation among the unemployed has been carried on vigorously in 
London by the Social Democratic Federation, who during the past month 
have adopted the sensible course of presenting memorials to the vestries, 
making definite suggestions. Thus, that presented to the Clerkenwell 
Vestry proposed the erection of baths, washhouses, and artisans’ dwellings, 
and the making of street improvements, that is the creation of permanent 
utilities for the community; our present system sets men to break stones 
which can be broken better and more cheaply by machinery ; the Socialists 
propose that they should be set to work that would make things which are 
required, which must be made by human labor, and which would rapidly 
recoup the money expended on them. Yet the vestry plan is ‘ practical”, 
and the Socialist plan ‘‘ unpractical and visionary”. Mr. H. H. Champion 
and his friends of the Social Democratic Federation are giving free break- 
fasts on Sunday mornings to poor children in the Holborn district, and 
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some two hundred have their poor little stomachs filled with warm food 
once a week by this act of brotherliness. 

How near starvation can a man and his family go without dying? Such 
is the problem being set in this cold weather to the agricultural laborers 
of the counties of Worcestershire. They have been rioting in waste and 
extravagance on 12s. a week, and they are now to be reduced to 10s. This is 
a very practical way of spreading revolutionary feeling. Empty stomachs 
make maddened heads. 


BELGIUM. 


A number of associations are starting up in Belgium among the younger 
members of the middle-class, which are being affiliated with the workers’ 
societies, and it is hoped that through these the army and the militia will 
become imbued with the Socialist spirit. General Vandersmissen states 
that Socialism is making great progress among the troops, and that their 
spirit is ‘‘deplorable”. The soldiers show a feeling of solidarity with the 
people; at Charleroi he was compelled to overlook various grave occur- 
rences lest he should provoke a mutiny, and in one case when he ordered 
his men to fire on the crowd, they fired in the air. This is, indeed, good 
news from the mouth of an enemy. 

At Charleroi, 200 miners have struck, and a strike has begun in the 
neighboring mines of Vicoigne. Bayemont has followed suit, with 330 on 
strike. At Gand, the weavers are out, and the attempts of the employers 
to introduce strangers into the places of the men on strike are likely to lead 
to disturbances. 

The Brabant court has condemned Fuisseaux to four years’ imprisonment 
and 1,000 francs fine, for his Catechism for the people; the printer and 
translator into Flemish suffer two months’ prison, and a 500 francs fine. 
Fuisseaux is fortunately out of the clutches of his foes. 

The Co-operative (Socialist) Bakers of Brussels have opened a large 
building for meetings, lectures, etc. and have named it the ‘‘ People’s 
House”. Some ten thousand workmen took part in the inaugural cere- 
mony. Eight hundred delegates took part in a congress which sat with 
closed doors ; it is said to have decided on a general strike. 


FRANCE. 


The women employed in cigar making at Marseilles have struck, to the 
number of twelve hundred. They left the factory quietly and in good 
order, on the refusal of the superintendent to listen to their complaints 
through a deputation. 

A strike is threatening in the china manufacture of the Cher. 

The French Socialists are setting themselves vigorously against the 
attempts to stir up warlike feeling between the French and German nations, 
and urge that there should be peace and friendship between the workers of 
every race, and war only between them and their oppressors. The Proléturiat 
writes: ‘‘ We are of those who think that the interests of nations are very 
different from those of their rulers. .... Therefore we cry aloud, that 
we may be heard through France and elsewhere, the French workmen 
desire peace.” 

Baudin and Rossignol were warmly welcomed at Vierzon on their release 
from their unjust imprisonment. Great preparations were made for coercing 
the people, but no occasion arose for utilising the forces brought. They, 
with their comrade Féline, have been elected at the municipal election at 
Vierzon, and thus a most effective protest has been made against the injus- 
tice they suffered. 


GERMANY. 


Twenty-one Socialists, including Herr Sabor, a member of the Reichstag» 
were served on Christmas Day with notices exiling them from Frankfort 
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and the surrounding district. Thirty-eight Socialists have been expelled 
from Munich, and have taken refuge in Hesse and Baden. It is proposed 
to extend the state of siege through part of Southern Germany, so as to 
enable the Government to persecute the Socialists. 

An admirable effort by Berlin women to form workwomen’s societies has 
been put an end to by the tyranny of the authorities. Three women have 
been fined for trying thus to help their poorer sisters, and the societies, 
which promised to be of high utility, have been broken up. 


Some interesting details of a Socialist society at Munich have been given 
in the course of an appeal of some condemned Socialists to the supreme 
court at Leipzig. It seems that the society had divided the town into 
districts, and had so organised its members that 30,000 leaflets could be 
distributed over the town in the course of an hour. Regular meetings 
were held, and communications were kept up with similar societies in other 
towns. 

Thirty-four Socialists, at Solingen, have openly left the Christian Church, 
and a further exedus is expected. The Sozial-Demokrat praises them for 
their act. 

The police have seized a large quantity of correspondence at Hamburg, 
and is hard at work ferreting out the endless ramifications of the Socialist 
party. Poor things! so much work for so little result! And meanwhile 
Socialism grows a foot for every inch they lop off. 


HOLLAND. 


The good and worthy Domela Nieuwenhuis goes to prison; the Cour de 
Cassation has confirmed the cruel sentence of a year’s imprisonment passed 
on him by the lower court. He bade his friends goodbye calmly, saying 
that the cause would advance while he was absent, and that feeling that 
his punishment was inflicted on him because he had separated himself from 
the capitalists and had joined the people, he was content. Some Belgian 
Socialists were present at the meeting which gathered to bid Domela Nieu- 
wenhuis farewell, and one of them stated that the sentences inflicted on the 
Socialists in Belgium had brought them many new adherents. 


ITALy. 


Fratti, one of the leading members of the Republican party in the 
Romagna, has declared his adhesion to Socialism, and strong hopes are 
expressed that the younger members of the Mazzinian party will follow 
his lead. 

Cipriani has been elected for the third time, and his election will again 
be annulled. How long will the Government persist ? 

The workers in Italy are feeling results of the present system similar 
to those which press so heavily elsewhere. A Roman dispatch says: ‘‘ We 
are in the midst of a great crisis. News arrives from different directions 
that the workmen are without work. The situation is menacing.” 


RUSSIA. 


The wage disputes of which we hear from time to time, disputes which 
are only settled by appeals to the police and soldiery, testify to the growing 
restlessness of the Russian nation. Serious disturbances have occurred at 
Kharkoff, near Moscow, and have been put down by force as usual, 

It is said that the police have discovered a Nihilist association spread 
over the districts of Petersburgh, Moscow, and Vladimir. Most of the 
inembers belong to the workers. Many revolutionary leaflets and placards 


have been circulated, and a considerable number of students have, as 
usual, been arrested. 
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The Odessa correspondent of the Daily News writes: ‘‘To the Nihilist 
Propagandists the course adopted by the Government has imparted new 
life. This is not the worst, however. The masses who formerly rejected 
the doctrines of the Nihilist party of violence now give ear to the more 
moderate revolutionary sections, who have many specious arguments on 
their side with which to assail the simple reasoning of a discontented class 
which has become somehow out of touch with the firm but guiding hand of 
‘the little father’. The Universities are in the van of the present move- 
ment. It is a fact beyond dispute that four-fifths of the students of ten out 
of the eleven Russian universities are to a certain extent overtly Republicans 
or constitutional revolutionists. . . . Every repressive measure thus far 
adopted has proved utterly abortive in suppressing the revolutionary and 
constitutional propaganda of the Young Russia party. In a certain degree 
of course these measures have sufficed temporarily to keep the agitation 
beneath the surface, but at the same time they have fostered the growth of 
the party. If it may be accepted that Young Russia is in any wide sense 
represented by the students of her universities, then it must be admitted 
that there is a secret and widely-ramified power at work which bodes ill for 
the future internal peace of the Empire. . . . I have recently had opportu- 
nities of some conversation on this subject with Russian police officials. . . . 
They shake their heads and confess that things appear to be going wrong. 
They fear that the revolutionary party may suddenly find a host of friends 
and supporters in high places. In fact they look with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings on the immediate future. These officials are men of long experience 
and foresight, and, to put the gist of their opinion in brief, they think that 
everything is possible in Russia just now.” O my Russian brethren, when 
the enemy speaks thus, may not your friends hope ? 


AMERICA. 


The Knights of Labor are organising all the coal miners and mine 
laborers in the United States into one association, in union with their own 
body, so as to make possible concerted action. The Trades’ Union Con- 
ference appointed delegates to confer with delegates from the general 
Executive of the Knights of Labor, and there is good hope that these 
bodies will draw together, and that soon the trade societies will be generally 
federated with the Knights. The Loom Fixers Assembly, of Fall Rivers, has 
formed itself into a co-operative society. In New Jersey the organisation is 
spreading among the clerks. The attempt made to represent that there 
is dissension in the federation is said to be a mere trick of the capitalist 
press. T. B. Barry, a member of the Executive Board, vouches for the 
falsehood of the rumor that there is a movement to depose Powderley. 

Eight hundred dock workers on strike at New Port, Virginia, have 
forcibly prevented the intrusion of strangers brought to the town by the 
employers. Six hundred men are on strike against a reduction of 10 per cent. 
made by the Philadelphia and Reading iron company. The brewers’ work- 
men of Philadelphia, to the number of 2,490, are on strike against a pro- 
posed reduction. All trades on the Pacific slope are over-crowded. 


One Labor representative has been returned to the Ontario legislature. 


Seventeen hundred employees of the Reading Railway at Port Richmond 
have struck work owing to their dissatisfaction at the manner in which some 
retrenchments have been effected. It is rumored that unless the company 
make concessions, difficulties will ensue over the entire line, by which 25,000 
men will be affected. 

Despite the feeling raised by the bomb throwing at Chicago, the election 
of officers to the Trades Assembly of that city has resulted in a victory for 
the Socialists. 


London: Printed by Annie Besant and Cuares Braptaven, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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